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Introduction 


In 1982, we extended the Race Today Review into the realm of concrete activity. Along with 
Bogle L’Ouverture and New Beacon Books, we organised the First International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books. The Fair itself went on for three days, accompanied during 
that week by a Book Fair Festival of concerts, readings, exhibitions, cinema, forums and seminars. 

The event was an outstanding success. Over 100 publishers participated. Artists, writers and 
political activists were drawn from Africa, the Caribbean, North America and Europe. We recorded 
more than 6,000 people at our turnstiles, thereby establishing a sound basis for the development 
of an artistic and cultural movement. 

In March 1983 (13th — 20th) the Second Annual Book Fair takes place in Brixton, the centre of 
the mass black revolt in Britain. We bear in mind that the mass revolt sharpens the sensibilities of 
existing artists, dumps the frauds and generates the presence of new personalities. 

From all accounts 1982 was a good year. The dub poets have come into their own; the black 
theatre can no longer be dismissed as ‘fringe’. Successful plays have been written by black play- 
wrights and performed by casts of talented, young black actors. Fine Art is teasing its way, spear- 
headed by exhibitions rendered by Leslee Wills in textiles and the Pan African Connection, a group 
of young college students, in print, ceramics, painting sculpture and drawing. A veritable deluge of 
books, pamphlets and leaflets have been published, ranging from the literary to the sociological to 
the sharply political. The music scene throbs with reggae vibrations, and we found our way to 
the top of the charts on two occasions during the year. Norman Cowans was picked for the England 
cricket team to tour Australia and six black footballers were invited to jain the England team to 
play against West Germany. 

A few words about sport. Are our sportsmen and women to be included into the comity of 
artists? We take the lead from C.L.R. James who stated the case in the acclaimed literary master- 
piece ‘Beyond the Boundary’. 

“The aestheticians have scorned notice of popular sports and games —to their own detriment... .. 
Sir Donald Bradman’s technical accomplishments are not on the same plane as those of Yehudi 
Menuhin. Sir John Gielgud in three hours can express adventures and shades in human personality 
which are not approached in three years of Denis Compton at the wicket. Yet cricket is an art, not 
a bastard or a poor relation, but a full member of the community”, 

We treat most if not all of these areas in the 1983 Race Today Review. 

More needs to be said about one particular inclusion in this year’s Review. We have included an 
extract, ‘Pawn Shops and Politics’ from ‘Falls Memories’, an Irish publication written by Gerry 
Adams. 

Adams, 34 years old, is the Vice President of Sinn Fein, the political arm of the nationalist 
movement in the north of Ireland. Recently, he won a seat in the new Assembly organised by the 
Conservative government. 

‘Falls Memories’, though no literary masterpiece, opens a window on the world of a section of 
the Irish working class in the Six counties. It contains seventeen stories and accounts of working 
class life. Adams, in these stories and accounts, evokes the lore of a working class community, 
vividly weaving portraits of personalities and historical events created by a vibrant, active and 
resolute population. Though the tracts are particular to the Falls Road area in Belfast, though the 
author’s aim may be to strengthen the nationalist movement, he has, perhaps, unwittingly made a 
contribution to the international peoplehood of working folk. 

His ‘Aunt Jane’ describes a childhood which so many of us experienced in the far-flung colonies; 
his ‘Pawn Shops and Politics’ carries some elements of the Black Power movement of the sixties; 
his ‘The Union and the Unions’ and ‘Linen Slaves of Belfast’ could be retold by millions of colonial 
workers in Africa, India and the Caribbean. 

Members of the Race Today Collective are moved by this publication. Like ourselves Gerry 
Adams came to active politics in the late 1960's; like ourselves he has abjured the bankrupt politics 
of established political institutions; like ourselves he stands in marked contrast to those who 
content themselves with counting heads on the General Management Committees of local Labour 
parties with a view to manipulating a seat in Parliament. We could identify scores of activists who 
entered political activity at the same time and on the same issues as Adams who today busy 
themselves in Manpower Services Projects and Inner City Partnership hovels. 

The inclusion of the extract from ‘Falls Memories’ is our way of extending solidarity to Adams 
and his comrades, to the working people of Falls Road and the six counties. In embracing Adams, 
we embrace our own reflections. 


Darcus Howe 
January 1983. 
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Some Dub Poets 


Camera Press 


fhe term ‘‘dub poetry’”’ was promoted early in 1979 by Oku Onuora (the former Orlando Wong) to identify 
work then being presented — often at the Jamaica School of Drama — by Oku himself, Mikey Smith and 
Noel Walcott. The dub poem, Oku has said, “‘is not merely putting a piece of poem pon a reggae rhythm; it 
is a poem that has a built-in reggae rhythm — hence when the poem is read without any reggae rhythm (so 
to speak) backing, one can distinctly hear the reggae rhythm coming out of the poem’! 

Oku has, however, recently been arguing that any verse which refers to or incorporates music rhythms 
belongs in the family; poetry into which music rhythms have been dubbed, so to speak; dub poetry. He has 
begun to see Louise Bennett not only as a pathfinder in exploring Jamaican Creole, but as herself a dub 
poet behind whose verses we may hear Jamaican mento music and particular folksongs. He would claim 
Edward Kamau Brathwaite, who draws on jazz, Akan drumming, Caribbean rhythms; he would capture 
Langston Hughes, Sonia Sanchez and many other Black American poets influenced by Black American 
music. Fully extended, the Oku tendency would rope in writers such as Lorca, Nicolas Guillen and Edith 
Sitwell. While much may be learnt, no doubt, from a comparison of the ways in which diverse poets dub 
music into their verse, it is probably more helpful to use the term more narrowly — as Oku originally did. 

The “‘dub poets” of this article are often in tune with Jamaican popular music; some of their work — but 
not all — can, in one way or another, be heard to connect with reggae. They tend to acknowledge the 
influence of d.j. artists such as U-Roy, I-Roy and Big Youth, reggae lyricists such as Bob Marley, Peter Tosh 
and Bunny Wailer. Dub poets often speak in a language, and articulate concerns, shared with reggae masters; 
they seek to communicate with that enormous audience touched by the reggae performers. Predominantly 
they write for the ear, and they crave opportunities to perform before vast audiences and to market their 
work on record. There are now more than a few people referred to as dub poets. The five to whom this 
article directs particular attention have seemed to me some of the most talented: Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
Mutabaruka and Oku Onuora (all born in 1952), Brian Meeks (born 1953), and Mikey Smith (born 1954). 
ST NRE GSES SN SS TI TE AO 
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SPEECH 


by Mervyn Morris 


Camera Press 


Louise Bennett 


Sometimes the reggae connection is diffuse. But 
sometimes we can distinctly hear reggae rhythms in 
or under the verse, as in: 


night number one was in BRIXTON 
SOFRANO B sound system 
was a beating out a rhythm with a fire, 
coming doun his reggae-reggae-wire. . . 
(Linton Kwesi Johnson, ‘‘Five Nights of 
Bleeding’) 


an de beat wel red 

an de scene wel dred 

an de man dem a loot an shoot 
an de fia a bun 

an de blud a run 

an some people 

doa kno 

weh fi tun... 


(Oku Onuora, “Reflections in Red’’) 


The “‘dub poets” are not totally preoccupied with 
the reggae rhythm. They are, of course, very much 
interested in Jamaican speech. They give thanks for 
Louise Bennett, the poet who from the 1940s has 
been demonstrating that Jamaican Creole, the unof- 
ficial language of the people, can be the medium of a 
subtle verbal art. ‘“The mother of it all is Louise 
Bennett,’ says Mikey Smith. “I like to hear people 
talk, and listen to people speech,’’2 he says, and he 
tells of his fascination with the sounds of Jamaican 
language. He vividly remembers the impact on him of 
the oral advertising he first heard long ago outside a 
store on Orange Street in Kingston: ‘‘Come een, come 
een, come buy-up, buy-up; but no come een, come 
een, come tief-up, tief-up, for me wi beat-up, beat- 
up.”’3 Like the d.j. artists, the dub poets — Muta- 
baruka and Mikey Smith, for example — draw on 
patterned speech of that sort; on the routines of 
street peddlers; on the rhetoric of preachers and 
politicians; on proverbs, nursery rhymes, riddles, 
children’s games; as in these lines by Mikey Smith: 


waan good 

nose haffi run 

but me naw go sidung pan igh wall 
like Humpty Dumpty 

me a face me reality 


one lickle bwoy come blow im orn 

an me look pan im wid scorn... 
or 

bapsi kaisico she pregnant again 

bapsi kaisico she pregnant again. . .4 
which alludes to a traditional rhythm sequence in a 
children’s clapping game. 

Dub poetry on the page is often little more than 
the script for a performer already familiar with his 
own material. Since the arrangement of lines does not 
often guide us into the rhythms, it is often difficult 
to receive the poem before one has heard it well 
delivered. In addition, some of the poets — no doubt 
constructing ‘eye Creole’ to keep us constantly aware 
that what is being offered is not Standard English — 
write unfamiliar spelling such as “wel”, ‘‘dred”, 
“kno” in the Oku Onuora extract above, where the 
sounds represented are identical to standard pro- 
nunciation of “well” “dread”, “blood”; ‘fia’ (for 
fire’) does direct the reader towards one particular 
pronunciation of that word. In some cases — Linton 
Johnson's, for example — the spelling is approx- 
imately phonetic: 
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soh mek wi leggo mitalagy 
dis is di age af science an’ teknalagy. . .5 


The poems are meant to be heard; many lines yield lit- 
tle meaning until sounded. 

Some of the poets write in Standard English some 
of the time. Linton Johnson and Mutabaruka, for 
example. One of the best of Oku Onuora’s poems is in 
Standard English and hints no rhythmic connection 
with reggae: 


You ask: Why do you write 

so much about blood, sweat and tears? 
Don’t you write about trees, flowers, 
birds, love? 

Yes 

| write about trees — 

trees with withered branches 

and severed roots 


| write about flowers — 
flowers on graves 


| write about birds — 
caged birds struggling 


| write about love — 
love for destruction 
of oppression.6 


The need for an active response to oppression is a 
recurring theme in work by the “‘dub poets” as in 
reggae lyrics; though the degree and details of com- 
mitment vary from artist to artist. Though he believes 
his work may help make people more aware and may 
give them hope, ‘Poetry can’t win revolution,’’/ 
says Mikey Smith, ‘people win revolution.””7 Mutaba- 
ruka, for all his outcry against poverty and alienation, 
also remarks: ‘‘Me don’t really feel seh de poetry 
gwine change de worl.’’8 Whatever their reservations 
about the actual power of the word, the poets are 
critical of what Peter Tosh has called “the colonial 
shitstem’”’9 and its legacies. They vividly describe 
underprivilege, neglect, police brutality, political 
warfare; the ghetto as a breeding ground of crime and 
violence. They expose cultural imperialism, the alien 
values of the schools; they re-enact the horrors of 
slavery and trace them into the present; they yearn 
to recover Africa. They distrust politicians and some- 
times the present constitutional arrangements. Their 
critical attitudes are not often aligned to any political 
party that has actually won electoral power. They 
tend to argue for “people power”’ with very general 
ideas on how this might ever be achieved. On foreign 
issues — Angola, Zimbabwe, apartheid — their pos- 
itions are often more sharply defined. 

Mutabaruka, a declared Rastafarian, is most often 
concerned about the inner life; and ultimately he 
seems to direct attention away from the material 
conditions noted in some of his work. “The man 
spiritual is above all’’; in the end “‘all worldly/things/ 
must go’.10 Oku Onuora and Mikey Smith are 
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steadily critical of what Edward Brathwaite has called 
the status crow,11 but — as to Jamaica, at least — in 
a manner largely consistent with liberal humanist 
responses. 


Now | tun man 

| sight up a revolutionary vision — 
if we waan seh roots any at all 

we haffi stop we muma from movin 
from yard to yard12 


says Mikey Smith in a characteristic poem. Linton 
Johnson’s are often militant contributions to political 
struggle, linked to specific events and naming names. 
The reality there is confrontation: 


fashist an di attack 
den we drive dem back 


we gonna smash their brains in 
cause they ain’t got nofink in ‘em. . .13 


Brian Meeks’s published poems say yes to Marti, 
Angola, Garvey, Marx, Lenin, Bob Marley and the 
Wailers; no to Batista, Miami and the CIA. In “ 
March 9 1976”, for example, it is implied that a 
youth at a (socialist) dance has been murdered 
by agents of the USA; 


down Duke St.’s 
closed bound— 
aries crew cut 
acccountant 
ticks off a 
number/closes 
the doors 

on a stars and 
stripes file.14 


Asserting their own commitment, the poets are, on 
the whole, alert for political fraud. Fashion-mongers 
of commitment are ridiculed in Oku Onuora’s “‘Yester- 
day/Today/Tomorrow”’.15 Linton Kwesi Johnson 
directly attacks the black petits bourgeois: 


dem a seek posishan 

aaf di backs af blacks 

seek promoshan 

aaf di backs af blacks 

dem a black petty-booshwah 
dem full a flaw 

an’ dem a black petty-booshwah 
dem full a flaw. . .16 


Mutabaruka it is who turns a critical eye on the 
political pretensions of the poets themselves, ‘‘revo- 
lutionary poets/‘ave become entertainers. . .“"17 

Many of the ‘‘dub poets’ rhetorically insist that 
they, somehow, are closer to ‘‘reality’”’ than the sort 
of person previously called poet: ‘‘call me no poet/ 
or nothin like that. . .”’ says a Mutabaruka item.18 
Oku Onuora’s persona declares: 


| am no poet 
no poet 
| am just a voice 
| echo the people’s 
thought 
laughter 
cry 
sigh... 
| am no poet 
no poet 
| am just a voice. . .19 


A voice that performs. The stage and the recording 
studio are, increasingly, essential contexts of the dub 
poet. Some of the poets are electrifying on stage: 

Mikey Smith, Oku Onuora, Mutabaruka use voice 
and movement with practised care to hold their 
audiences and to point meaning. In contrast, the 
comparative stillness of Linton Johnson serves to 
focus attention on the word itself and the music 
in it or behind. Brian Meeks, when he performs 
in public, sometimes plays the flute and is nearer 
in style to Linton than to the more mobile three. 


When they are making records, and sometimes on 
tour, the poets tend to include music. The combina- 
tion is not always happy. The danger always is that 
the music will dominate, at some loss to our interest 
in the voice. The combination works best when the 
music complements or counterpoints the natural 
rhythms of the speaking voice, as in ‘““Sonny’s Lettah”’. 
“The Black Petty Booshwah” (Linton Johnson), 
“Reflection in Red’’ (Oku Onuora), or Mutabaruka’s 
“Everytime A Ear De Soun”. It is good if, without 
dominating, the music can be of interest in itself; on 
Linton Johnson’s records, the music is usually a 
pleasure, even when the combination hasn't worked. 
In performing some of his poems unaccompanied, 
Mikey Smith makes us hear the music by his altera- 
tion of the natural rhythms .of speech. In performance 
the lines 


say, Natty-Natty, 
no bodder dash weh 


yuh culture. . .22, 


for example, become a heavily accented chant. 

In some of the Jamaican ‘45s — Oku’s ‘Reflection 
in Red’’, for example, and Muta’s ‘Everytime A Ear 
De Soun”’ — studio reverb is introduced. Sometimes 
the technical effect has actually been written into the 
poem itself, so that when the poem is performed 
without music the reverb is nevertheless suggested: as 
in Oku’s 

dere can be 

no peace 

no peace 

until/until 

dere’s equal rites 

equal rites an 

justice. .. tice. . .tice. . . tice. . .21 
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ILPS 9717 ICT 9717 


é 
ISLAND RECORDS & ON CASSETTE 


Dub poets, like reggae composers and other artists, 
come out of varying experiences and with varying 
personalities. Four of the five highlighted here could 
fairly have been described as underprivileged, as ‘‘suf- 
ferers’’. The exception, in socio-economic background 
is Brian Meeks. That his work feels equally authentic 
may be partly due to his political identification with 
the oppressed and his profound engagement with 
Jamaican popular music. 

SE Te 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


es 


Julian Stapleton 


Linton Kwesi Johnson was born in 1952 in Chapleton, in the 
rural parish of Clarendon. He left Jamaica in November 1963 
to join his mother who had migrated to England in 1961. 
There he attended Tulse Hill Comprehensive School in Brixton 
until 1970. He entered Goldsmith’s College, University of 
London, in 1973, graduating in Sociology. Awarded a Cecil 
Day Lewis Fellowship in 1977, he has been a writer in resi- 
dence in the Borough of Lambeth, and Library Resources and 
Education Officer at the Keskidee Arts Centre. 

He has been very active politically. After school he joined 
the Black Panthers Movement “‘to pursue the liberation 
of Blacks from colonial oppression’. He used to write for 
Melody Maker, mostly on Jamaican popular music; he is now 
mainly associated with Race Today. As a poet performing his 
work he has been acclaimed in Europe, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and the Caribbean. He now has 
a record label of his own (LKJ). 


RECORDS 


Poet and the Roots (London: Virgin Records, 1977) 
VS 19012 [Disco 45] 

Poet and the Roos (London: Virgin Records, 1978) 
FL 1017 [LP] 


Forces of Victory (London: Island Records, 1979) ILPS 
9566 [LP] 


Bass Culture (London: Island Records, 1980) ILPS 9605 
[LP] 


Mutabaruka 


Mutabaruka (formerly Allan Hope) was born in Kingston 
in 1952. He did Electronics at Kingston Technical High School. 
Brought up a Roman Catholic, he became Rastafarian in late 
teenage. He and his family now live in the parish of St James. 

Muta had poems published in Swing Magazine in the early 
1970s. He was widely applauded at poetry readings some 
years before the emergence of Oku Onuora and Mikey Smith. 
He resists the label of ‘dub poet’’ because it refers to only one 
aspect of his work; and he had been a poet and performer for 
many years before people started talking about “‘dub poetry” 
— of which, however, his ‘““Everytime A Ear De Soun” is a 
prime example. " 

With his resonant baritone voice and his Rastafarian locks, 
Muta is vivid on stage. He was well received at Reggae Sun- 
splash 1981. 


RECORDS 

Everytime A Ear De Soun (Kingston: High Times, 1980) 
[45] 

Naw Give Up (Kingston: High Times, 1981) [45] 

Hard Times Love (Kingston: High Times, 1982) [45] 

Check It (Kingston: High Times, 1982 forthcoming) [LP] 


Oku Onuora 


Oku Onuora (formerly Orlando Wong — his father was half- 
Chinese) was born in Kingston in 1952. He attended various 
schools, including Camperdown High from which he was 
expelled. He was associated with Walter Rodney, the Guyanese 
historian, who, in the late ‘60s, used to reason with Oku and 
others in Rollington Town. Oku helped to found a commun- 
ity school in the area. He helped distribute the Black revolu- 
tionary paper Abeng, in spite of police harassment. He was 
arrested in March 1971, one week after his nineteenth birth- 
day, and charged with robbery of the Rollington Town Post 
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Office. He was convicted. 

In spite of the obstructive conditions, Oku started writing 
in prison. Poems by him were read on the Jamaica Broadcasting 
Corporation; and, under a liberalizing regime, he was allowed 
out of jail to take part in a few poetry readings, including one 
arranged by the Jamaica Centre of P.E.N. International. Echo, 
his first collection of poems, was published in 1977. Released 
on parole a few months later, Oku was admitted to the Jamaica 


School of Drama. He dropped out after a year. 

An intense and compelling performer, Oku went to the 
11th World Festival of Youth in Cuba in 1978. With the help 
of Linton Johnson, he has been on tour in the U.K. and 
Europe in 1980-81. 


RECORDS 

Reflection in Red (Kingston: Prugresiv Aatis Muvmant, 
n.d.) [45] 

Wat A Situashan (Kingston: Kuya, 1981) [45] 


Brian Meeks 


Brian Meeks (born 1953 in Montreal to a Trinidadian mother 
and a Jamaican father) came to Jamaica in 1956. He was 
educated at Jamaica College and on the Trinidad campus of 
_the University of the West Indies: B.Sc. (Econ.) 1974. At the 
Jamaican campus of the U.W.I. he did an M.Sc. in Govern- 
ment (1974-76) on “‘the development of the 1970 revolution 


in Trinidad and Tobago.” 

Brian worked in the Public Affairs Department of the 
Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation until early in 1981. Pre- 
senter of a television programme called Sunday Report, he 
was (from a position widely interpreted as left of it) generally 
supportive of the People’s National Party government, voted 
out of office in October 1980. 


Michael Smith 


Michael Smith (‘‘Mikey’’) was born in Kingston in 1954. He 
has been educated “in the street’’22 and at various schools 
including Kingston College Extension and St George’s College 
Extension. His first big success was at a youth show in Golden 
Spring where he read a poem provoked by lan Smith’s rejec- 
tion of black majority rule for Rhodesia. From a Social 
Development Commission workshop in Jones Town, Mikey 
was selected for the Jamaica School of Drama. His early years 
were part-time. He graduated in 1980. 

While at the Drama School, he became well known in 
Jamaica for his rendition of ‘‘Me Cyaan Believe It’’. Like 
Oku Onuora, he performed at the 11th World. Festival of 
Youth in Cuba in 1978. 

Mikey is an exciting performer. He puts his Drama School 
training to subtie use, flexibly varying his effects. His distinc- 
tive limp is the legacy of an accident when, in his early teens, 
he fell from a mango tree, breaking arms and legs. 

He is the most oral of our “dub poets’’. Characteristically, 
a Mikey Smith poem has a structure much easier to hear than 
to see. 

RECORDS 

Word (Kingston: Light of Saba 1978/002) [Disco 45] 

Me Cyaan Believe It and Roots (London: LKJ, 1980) 
[Disco 45] 


Joe Wise 


Books 


ed. Edward Kamau Brathwaite, 
Savacou 14/15: New Poets from Jamaica (Kingston, 1979). 
Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
Voices of the Living and the Dead (London: Race Today, 
1974) 
Dread Beat and Blood (London: Bogle-L’Ouverture, 1975) 
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Inglan Is A Bitch (London: Race Today, 1980) 
Mutabaruka, 

Outcry (Kingston: Swing Publishers, 1973) and Faybiene, 

Sun and Moon (Kingston: Stafford Harrison, 1976) 

Mutabaruka; The First Poems (1970-1979) (Kingston: 

Paul Issa, 1980). 

Oku Onuora (as Orlando Wong), 

Echo (Kingston: Sangster’s, 1977). 


11 1n, for example, his address at the Norman Manley Award 
Footnotes 


for Excellence ceremony, Creative Arts Centre, University 

1 Oku Onuora interviewed by Mervyn Morris, Wednesday 
September 16, 1981. 

2 Mikey Smith at Mary Seacole Hall, University of the West 

Indies, Kingston, Jamaica, Sunday November 22, 1981. 

Mikey Smith interviewed by Mervyn Morris, Wednesday 

May 27, 1981. 

“Me Cyaan Believe It’, as on the record. (Cf. Savacou 

14/15, pp. 84-85.) 

“Reality Poem”, /nglan Is A Bitch p.24. 

“‘| Write About”, Echo p.44. 

7 Mikey Smith interviewed by Mervyn Morris, Wednesday 

May 27, 1981. 

Mutabaruka at a Jamaica Cultural 

mission Seminar, September 1981. 

9 At, for example, the Peace Concert, Kingston, April 1978. 
See Sebastian Clarke, Jah Music: The Evolution of Popular 
Jamaican Song (London: Heinemann, 1980), 9.112. 

10 “Never Stoppin To Know”, Mutabaruka: The First Poems 
p.44. ; 
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Inglan is a Bitch by Linton Kwesi Johnson (2nd Edition) 
LKJ’s third collection of poems. It features the popular anti- 
sus poem ‘Sonny’s Lettah’ 

Price £1.50 + p & P 20p 


The Black Explosion in British Schools by Farrukh Dhondy, 
Barbara Beese and Leila Hassan 

Three members of the Race Today Collective identify the 
revolt of black students and parents as one of the major 
agencies for radical change in the schooling system. 

Price £1.75 + 25p P+P 


The Road Make to Walk on Carnival Day by Darcus Howe 
A collection of articles on Carnival in Notting Hill, from 1974 
te 1977. This Collection documents the key moments in the 
struggles to keep the West Indian Carnival on the streets of 
Notting Hill. 

Price £1.00 + p&p 20p 


of the West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica, Saturday July 4, 
1981. 

12 Unpublished. 

13 “Fite Dem Back”, /nglan Is A Bitch p.20 

14 Savacou 14/15, p.65. 

15 Echo, pp.38-40. — 

16 “Di Black Petty-Booshwah”, /nglan Is A Bitch p.30. 

17 “Revolutionary Poets’, Mutabaruka: The First Poems 
p.64. 

18 Ibid. p.16. 

19 ““No Poet’’, Echo, p.43. 

20 Unpublished. 

21 “Reflection in Red’’ (text published on record jacket). 

22 Mikey Smith interviewed by Mervyn Morris, Wednesday 
May 27, 1981. 


The above essay is excerpted from Reggae /nternational, which will be 
published in England by Thames & Hudson, and in America by Ran- 
dom House. Other authors include Michael Manley, Garth White, Carl 
Gayle, LKJ, Dick Hebdige, Chris May. 


RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1983 
Voices of the Living and the Dead by Linton Kwesi Johnson 
Some of Linton’s earlier writings. First published in 1974 
by Race Today and long out of print. 


New Perspectives on.the Asian Struggle in Britain by Farrukh 
Dhondy 

Historical analysis of Asian strikes between 1959 - 1979 
together with interviews with the Asian participants in that 
strike movement 


From Bobby to Babylon: Blacks and the British Police by 
Darcus Howe 

An analysis of 25 years of struggles waged by the West Indian 
community against the excessive use of police power against 
them 


80th Birthday Lectures by CLR James 
James celebrated his 80th birthday in three public lectures 
organised by the Race Today Collective. 
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At Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, SW2 
Book Fair festival week 
Sunday March 13th to Sunday March 20th, 1983 


Book Fair 
Thursday March 17th to Saturday March 19th, 1983 


Call to the Book Fair 


The First International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World Books, held in London from 
the 1st to 3rd April 1982, was the significant international event we claimed it would be. 


It was a genuine meeting of the continents for writers, publishers, distributors, booksellers, artists, 
musicians, film makers, and the people who inspire and consume their creative productions. For all 
it was a valuable and stimulating experience. Some of the moments, like the international poetry 
reading, electric and extraordinary, will live long in our memories. 


The First International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World Books and the international 
response we obtained was a land mark in the new and expanding phase in the growth of radical 
ideas and concepts and their expression in literature, politics, music, art and social life. 


The international movement of events since then exemplifies the continuing disintegration of the 
post war settlements, and poses on all our agendas either global renewal or global barbarism. 


The Second International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World Books will be held in 
Brixton, London. 


The format of the Book Fair will be the same as last year. The Book Fair will last three days from 
Thursday to Saturday (March 17th — 19th 1983), accompanied by the Book Fair Festival Week of 
concerts, readings, exhibitions, cinema, forums, and seminars from Sunday March 13th to Sunday 
March 20th, 1983. There will be forums on the New Cross Massacre and on Resurgence or 
Barbarism. 


The First International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World Books attracted over 100 
publishers from Africa, the Caribbean, North America, Asia and Europe. Scores of librarians, 
booksellers, educational institutions, artists and writers participated. Our turnstiles recorded more 
than 6000 in attendance throughout the festival week.. 


Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications, New Beacon Books and Race Today Publications, pioneers in 
radical black book and magazine publishing and in international bookselling, invite you to take 
part in this Second International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World Books which will 
take place in Brixton, London, at the Lambeth Town Hall on Thursday 17th, Friday 18th and 
Saturday 19th March 1983. 


We hope you will be able to participate and we look forward to hearing from you. 


| mis | 
(ih ‘ ssageedileieili 


John La Rose Jessica Huntley 
Joint-Director Joint-Director 
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4 We shall be producing a souvenir brochure for an enlarged Second 

Oe qQy Book Fair. The brochure will be on sale at Lambeth Town Hall 

during the period of the Book Fair (March 17th — March 19th, 

Brochure 1983), at all the events taking place throughout the Book Fair 

Pad week (March 13th — March 20th 1983) and during the week 

before the months after the Fair. The brochure will contain information on the publishers taking part in 

the Book Fair, the participants in the various events and details of all the events. There will also be 
general articles and many illustrations. 

Display Ads/Black & White 


Full page 19cms x 28cms £120 
Half page 19cms x 13’%cms_ £ 65 
Quarter page 9cms x 6’%2cms a he) 
One eighth page 9cms x 6’4cms i200 


Camera ready artwork at rates above. Design and copy service 
available at extra cost, copy date January 28th, 1983. 


New Cross 


€ ESshirts | 
\S There are a limited number of T Shirts 


produced to commemorate the New Cross 
\a Massacre. In small, medium and large sizes. 
Contact the New Cross Massacre Action Com- 
Q mitee. 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. 
Price £3.50. White only. 


POLICING BY COERCION 


- A CONFERENCE ON THE POLICE AND 
Q CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL 


| RT CE The Police and Criminal Evidence Billis an attack on civil liberties by: 


1. Extending police powers to stop and search and permitting them to set up 
A new Inter-Cultural Arts Magazine 


random roadblocks for indefinite periods. 
2. Introducing new powers to search people's homes and the files of doctors, 
social workers and probation officers. 
3. Allowing the police to arrest people for minor offences, such as littering and 
to fingerprint compulsorily people with criminal convictions at any time. 
4. Permitting detention without charge for up to 4 days, for questioning. 
5. Allowing the police to delay legal advice and representation for as long as 
48 hours of detention. 
To discuss and consider what the Bill means for Londoners The GLC Police 
Committee has called a conference at County Hall, London SE1 on Saturday, 
22nd January 9.30 am to 5.00 pm. 
Chairperson: PAUL BOATENG, Chair of the GLC Police Committee. 
Speakers: PAUL CRANE: PADDY HILLYARD 
DARCUS HOWE: GARETH PEARCE 
WORKING GROUPS: 
Police Powers: Stop and Search, Arrest, Roadblocks, 
Treatment of Suspects, Fingerprinting, 
Search Warrants. 
Accountability: Complaints Procedure, Consultation. 
Changing Police Strategies, Tactics and Techniques. 
Campaigning Against The Bill: 
In Parliament, In The Media, In The Communities After A New Law Is Passed. 
If you would like further information please contact the GLC POLICE 
COMMITTEE SUPPORT UNIT, COUNTY HALL, LONDON SE1 7PB 
(TEL: 01-633 5944). 
CRECHE FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOOD/DRINK 


GLC 


Working for London 


Published by the Minorities Arts Advisory Service 
(MAAS) ARTRAGE aims to become a popular 
forum for discussion and information on the 
activities the needs and the perspectives of 
minorities arts. It will carry an editorial comment 
on the arts, it will provide critical views and 
reviews, an extensive news section and offer 
readers a wide range of features on cultural 
activities. ARTRAGE will reflect the minorities’ 
traditional and contemporary arts, current writing, 
visual arts, music and dance, theatre, media and 
cinema and education. We hope to stimulate arts 
development among the established artists and the 
community in general, and a higher appreciation 
and understanding of the different communities 
through their culture and arts. 


Further details from: Minorities Arts Advisory 
Services, (MAAS) Beauchamp Lodge, 2 Warwick 
Crescent, London W2 6NE. Tel: 01-286 
1854/1858 


NIGERIA 
The Long War 


by John La Rose 


Nigeria in West Africa, like Kenya in East Africa, is a country of considerable weight in the region it occupies. 
Until the 1960s Nigeria’s importance lay in the size of its population, its agricultural and mineral potential, 
its strategic position and its extensive land area with a history of its ancient states and their solid cultural 
history. The sculptures of Benin, Ife and the Nok, on exhibition at present in London, provide an insight 


into this. 


Out of its tensions, self-assurance and complexity 
has emerged an imaginative literature in English 
which has distinguished Nigeria in the world outside. 
Its best known writers are Wole Soyinka and Chinua 
Achebe. There are many others besides these. Less 
known are the theatre in Yoruba, the market litera- 
ture and the poetry in Hausa. 

Since the exploration and exploitation of its oil 
resources began in earnest, and especially since the 
settlement of the civil war (1967-1970), Nigeria’s 
importance in Africa and international affairs has 
grown. It has become a leading member of OPEC, the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
formed in the 1950s on the initiative of Venezuela 
and Saudi Arabia. That gave Nigeria the strength to 
be an important, though uncertain, counter-weight 
to the imperialist thrust in Africa. 

The maintenance and development of this direction 
depended on the strength and decisiveness of the 
radical and revolutionary factions in Nigerian politics 
and social life. Their significance emerged over the 
recognition of MPLA Angola, in spite of United States 
pressure at the time coming from no less a source 
than President Ford himself. 

Like so many other states developed or created 
with the expansion of capitalism, the Nigerian state 
came into existence through the amalgamation of 
nationalities and ethnic groupings under the hammer 
of a dominant nationality, in this case Britain. 

Such too is the history of the British state. England 
was the dominant nationality that conquered Wales 
and Ireland and brought Scotland into union. This 
too was the function of Russia in the Russian Empire 
which later became the Soviet Union. 

It is the complexity relevant to this history and 
economic formation and the shaping of a political 
method based in the necessities of class, nation, 
ethnic grouping and sex which makes the advance of 
the radical and revolutionary groupings in Nigerian 
society important. 
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The struggle for independence in what is now 
Ghana, the most decisive mass thrust in West Africa 
at the time (1957), did not destroy the colonial state. 
For a time, that state was contained and held in 
check and the mass advance there inspired mass move- 
ments elsewhere in Africa to threaten the colonial 
state. Had mass movements in Nigeria been able to 
advance further forward at the time the mutual 
advance and social conquests could have been of 
greater significance. The recent containment of the 
Rawlings coup in 1979 by Nigeria offers a negative 
example of this possibility. General Obasanjo, then 
Nigeria’s head of state, by threatening to withold oil 
supplies had an immediate effect on the political 
process in Ghana and undermined a growing mass 
radicalism. 


ERE RFE Sh A 1 LR SII TRAE IS OBIE FIN PE EAST LSE 
RADICAL & REVOLUTIONARY ALIGNMENTS 


In the international reporting which regularly in- 
forms on events in Nigeria, the emergence of clear 
radical and revolutionary factions which have affected 
the post-independence alignments in Nigerian politics 
involving workers movements, peasant struggles, the 
activity of students, academics and intellectuals — 
deserve, but seldom receive, detailed analysis. 

Two books which demonstrate the existence of 
this alignment and their emergence into public 
political contention after the years of military rule 
(1966-1979) are Yusufu Bala Usman’s ‘For the 
Liberation of Nigeria’ (1979) and Edwin Madunagu’s 
‘The Tragedy of the Nigerian Socialist Movement and 
Other Essays’”’ (1980). 

Madunagu records: “The Nigerian Labour Movement 
born out of a general nationalist response to the 
colonial political economy had an uninterrupted his- 
tory of militancy between 1940 up to the advent of 
military rule in 1966’’. He refers to the general strikes 
of 1945 and 1964 and the impact these had in their 
time. Madunagu concentrates on the workers and 
students movements and subjects these to astringent 


examination and criticism in order to find a way for- 
ward for the working class and its allies. This kind of 
work has been supplemented by the substantial radical 
cultural journal ‘Positive Review’ and ‘Socialist 
Forum’ — “‘a marxist journal for social change.” 

In its editorial of June 1981 ‘Socialist Forum’ 
explained: ‘The divisive strategy works in the working 
class as well. This is not new. But the conditions of its 
operation are new — the struggle of the Nigerian 
working class is growing significantly at the same time 
that the working class awareness of its subjugation 
and its own strength is reaching a newer and higher 
level. The total rejection of Ojeli and the despicable 
class he represents — in the Kano National Labour 
Congress (NLCs) Delegates conference — de- 
monstrated working class awareness of the divisive 
strategy”’. 

In the more popular essays and lectures (1969- 
1978) by Usman ‘For the Liberation of Nigeria’, 
Usman makes his purpose clear in his introduction: 
“Whatever specific issue or subject they may deal 
with these lectures and articles have a single and com- 
mon engagement. They are all about the liberation of 
the people of Nigeria from western imperialist dom- 
ination at the national and continental levels.”’ 

The range and perception of the work, and the 
context out of which it arose, showed the detailed 
intellectual and ideological preparation made for the 
sweep of the mass political activity from 1979, when 
political parties were once again made legal. 


ER 2a a a eR TY RRS Eg SET TEE TL 


THE NORTH 


In the North of the country, from which a mass of 
radical and revolutionary political literature appeared, 
the Peoples Redemption Party (PRP) arose from the 
ashes of the Northern Elements Peoples Union 
(NEPU) as the most serious threat to the dominance 
of the Nigerian regime. The explosion of secondary, 
university and technical education in the post-in- 
dependence period had brought into existence a 
radical professional and intellectual social grouping 
which chafed under the semi-feudal privileges of the 
Northern rulers. The alliance between them and the 
talakawa threatened the previously safe rear base of 
the semi-feudal-bourgeois coalition that dominated the 
North and the whole of Nigeria. 

Under pressure of the Northern reaction the PRP 
split in three directions, the majority of support re- 
maining with the most radical and revolutionary 
faction — the |moudu—Balarabe Musa PRP. 

The strongest political advance was made in Kaduna 
and Kano states the heartland of the dominant sec- 
tion of the Nigerian ruling class. Obscured from the 
rest of the country, and scarcely noted abroad, the 
North under its coalition of rulers was seen as one 
consolidated area for unbridled reaction and not, as 
it really is and has been for some time, an area of 
Nigeria racked by internal class conflict between the 
talakawa — reinforced by the rapid growth of the 
radical students, professionals, and intellectuals — 
and their rulers. 

It was in Kaduna state that the most determined 
thrust against the bases of the Nigerian ruling class 


political parties and democracy, in 
nigeria: the threat of fascism 


a paper presented by the governor of kaduna state, 
alhaji abdulkadir balarabe musa, 
at a symposium organised by awareness—1! club, 
university of nigeria, nsukka. 
thursday, 19th march, 1981. 


occurred — Kano state drawing up the rear. In Its Tirst 
actions the Kaduna state government abolished the 
feudal community tax (Haraji) and the cattle tar 
(Jangali), outflanked the semi-feudal rulers and forced 
them on the defensive. The popularity of these mea- 
sures compelled them to surrender including their 
accepting the decision to make 1st May a public 
holiday. All the major actions to be taken by the 
Kaduna state government were broadcast by its 
PRP governor on October 2 1979. 

This was a challenge and gauntlet thrown down 
to the oppressive past. The Land Investigating Com- 
mittee reinforced the insurgency of the peasantry and 
tore at the entrails of the system. All this and more, 
and the proclamation of the new social order that 
the PRP proposed to put into effect once it obtained 
power at the federal level, drew the battlelines 
clearly and carried forward the ideological war for 
power and social change. 

The semi-feudal-bourgeois coalition responded 
with venom all over the North. | will cite some impor- 
tant examples: 


1. the Shugaba affair in which the majority leader of 
the Borno state legislature controlled by the 
GNPP was unconstitutionally expelled from the 
country on the false ground that he was not a 
national; Shugaba had to be allowed to return. 

2. the assassination of Bala Mohammed a university 
lecturer at Bayero University Kano who became an 
adviser to the PRP governor of Kano state. 

3. the Bakalori massacre in which hundreds of pea- 
Sants opposed to the Northern ruling class were 
killed . 

4.The unconstitutional impeachment of Balarabe 
Musa. 
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THE SAWABA DECLARATION 


In order to deal with their own internal conflicts and 
to isolate the conservative capitalist elements in their 
ranks, including the leader of the party Aminu Kano 
and his faction, the PRP published ‘Myths and 
Realities of our Struggle with Sawaba Declaration — 
Documents from NEPU days to the PRP’. 
Right from the beginning, the questions are posed 
sharply: “‘‘There are certain facts which should be 
quite clear from the start. The most important one 
was that the PRP was founded, campaigned for and 
voted for by millions of ordinary people, who spent 
their own meagre resources, risked their lives and 
livelihoods because they want a change from the 
oppressive corrupt and unjust social order existing 
today in this country’. This refers to the: present 
struggles taking place in Nigeria today. 

The historical roots of this radicalism, from the 
Northern Elements Peoples Union (NEPU) to the 
Peoples Redemption Party can be seen in the Sawaba 
Declaration. The Sawaba Declaration which comes 
at the end of ‘Myths and Realities’ is clarity itself. | 
quote from just part of it: 

“1.The Northern Elements Peoples Union holds. . . 

2. That owing to this unscrupulous and vicious 
administration by the Family Compact rulers and 
which has been established and fully supported by 
the British Imperialist Government, there is today 
an antagonism of interest manifesting itself as a 
class struggle, between the members of that vicious 
circle of Native Administration on the one hand 
and the ordinary ‘Talakawa’ on the other. 

. That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the Talakawa from the dom- 
ination of the privileged few. . .”’ 

And then the key conclusions flowing from the 
above 

“A. That this emancipation must be the work of 

the Talakawa themselves. ”’ 

The talakawa are the urban and rural poor and 

unprivileged. 

The party and government in Kaduna became the 
spearhead of the radical and revolutionary thrust. 
It published ceaselessly in order to present a national 
focus for the rising struggles of the talakawa and of 
the workers, peasants, students, radical professionals 
and intellectuals in Nigeria as a whole. 

In his statement to the world press conference 
given by the PRP governor Balarabe Musa on 22 
May 1981 outlining his party’s position entitled: 
“Why They Fear Our Forces of Democracy and Social 
Progress’’ the new resurgence has moved forward with 
the same clarity as in the Sawaba declaration. With a 
great sense of urgency because it is the moment of 
the unconstitutional impeachment of the highest 
elected representative of the talakawa; but with 
great daring and self-confidence. The continuity and 
depth of the advance is evident in the documentation: 
“The real hard core of the National Party of Nigeria 
[the ruling party of Nigeria] is made up of a tiny 
oligarchy drawn from particular parts of the Northern 
states from our country. This oligarchy is made up 
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The late Dr Bala Mohammed 
of a number of families with their circles of clients, 
dependants and agents. 

This most significant of facts about the nature of 
the NPN is largely covered up by the colourful and 


noisy front-men, hangers on and jesters this oligarchy 
uses drawn up from other parts of Nigeria. . . 


The nature of this oligarchy is distinct because 
it is made up of people who have got to positions 
they hold not because of any personal capacity or 
achievement, but because of birth, favour, patron- 
age and privilege. They rose to where they are 
today through the native authorities, Northern 
Peoples Congress (the NPC) the hierarchies of the 
regional federal and state civil services and paras- 
tatals and the police and armed forces not because 
of their ability because of their birth, background, 
privileged connection and patronage”. 

The statement continued: 
“This oligarchy forming the hard core of the NPN 
had its foundations laid down by the colonialists. 
It rose at the expense and on the backs of millions 
of our people whom they exploit, humiliate, 
discriminate against and cheat’’. 

Here the statement goes on to make one of the 

boldest conclusions af class confrontation: 
“The most oppressed are the talakawa of the area 
this oligarchy is drawn from. But of course their 
contempt, superiority-complex, and discrimination 
against Nigerians from other parts of the country 
of different cultural background is well-known. 
It. currently constitutes the most dangerous and 
most rabid strain of tribalism and sectionalism 
threatening the unity of this country.” 

And drawing past and present together the gauntlet 

is laid down for all the world to see and hear: 
“When this oligarchy controlling the NPN, a direct 
heir and descendant of the NPC came face to face 


It is crim; : 
criminal tO steal] five naira 
It is daring to oh a bank 
— = Mab, 


And a mark of STeatness to loot 3 
The blame the nation, 
€creases as the guilt ; 
 INCreases, 
with a political party strongly rooted in these 
talakawa, with a proletarian ideology, a broad 
national basis and a consciousness of NEPU ex- 
perience — namely our party, the Peoples Re- 
demption Party — they saw that their day of ruling 
not just Nigeria, but any piece of it are clearly 
numbered.” 
The writing has become more expansive and precise. 
It is on the repression to counter this movement — 
for change that two publications of the Bala Moham- 
med Memorial Committee — ““The Example of Bala 
Mohammed his life, his commitment, his assassination” 
and ‘‘Political Repression in Nigeria’’ — concentrate. 
Bala Mohammed was a lecturer in political science 
at Bayero University in Kano. But that was not why 
he was killed. It was because he became political 
adviser tb the PRP Governor of Kano. On the day of 
his death he was due to go to Lagos but he never got 
there. That Friday, July 10, 1981, his home in Kano, 
all his papers, and he himself were burnt to ashes in 
riots instigated by opponents of the PRP. 
‘The Example of Bala Mohammed’ states how he was 
assassinated: “The details of how Bala Mohammed 
was murdered on that Friday of July 10 are too well 
known to warrant a rehash here. Suffice it to say that 
a murderous gang of about 200 protected by powerful 
forces whose assignment this gang was merely carrying 
out, burning down selected targets chanting war songs 
and stealing important documents. Strangely at the 
end of this unprecedented rampage there were no 
murderous looters or arsonists in police cells any- 
where in Kano. But Bala Mohammed, and one other 
still unidentified person, lay dead in the former’s 
house — both of them burnt to ashes, and five minis- 
tries, many private and official quarters of officials as 
well as many government offices were burnt.” 
The ‘Nigerian Standard’ went back into history 
“... we should have known” they wrote “the Western 
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sieht GOVERNMENT SHALL NEVER LEvy 
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and Tiv riots could still be re-enacted’’. It said in the 
same article: ‘’The rising consisted of the dregs of the 
wicked oppressive society which Governor Rimi had 
been fighting to clean out. The rag tag and bobtail of 
a reactionary order challenging the new social one”’. 
And finally it gave the reason why Bala Mohammed 
was assassinated. He was “instrumental to compre- 
hensive reports and recommendations concerning 
abuses and corrupt practices by the feudal aristocracy 
in the allocation of lands and plots and speculation 
on them in Kano. This is why all documents: includ- 
ing dating as far back as 1900 were completely razed 
to thwart revolutionary measures being contemplated 
by the state government’”’. 

“Those measures” it continued “‘cannot be imple- 
mented now.” 

In preserving the memory of Bala Mohammed 
notes of defiance and reflection are struck. Haroun 
Adamu, a friend, journalist and editor of ‘Triumph’ 
with whom he was to have travelled that day is pen- 
sive and firm: ‘‘Lastly | would like to draw your 
attention to one thing. And that is that occurrences 
such as this one always calls for deep reflection on 
our part. For to sign up to join a struggle to change 
and overturn a social order that has existed for 
centuries is, in a sense, to sign one’s death warrant”. 
The risks are clear but the dedication and commit- 
ment remain. 

In ‘Political Repression in Nigeria’ edited by Bala 
Usman we encounter once again the assassination of 
Bala Mohammed and other atrocities. But it is finally 
to tell us that for none of these atrocities, has anyone 
been brought to book. The perpetrators have gone 
unpunished. . 

There is the Bakalori massacre of nearly 500 pea- 
sants. Nobody knows the exact number. They were 
murdered for claiming their right to compensation for 
lands alienated from them and for being an unreli- 
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able political outpost and thorn in the side of the 
semi-feudal authorities. 

And in an incident which could have happened 
anywhere in the western world, in London, New 
York or Chicago, fifty suspects are rounded up in a 
police search and arrest operation after a violent 
robbery. The suspects are taken to court and before 
they are returned on remand to prison they are al- 
lowed to endure the most painful, callous, slow 
death in a Black Maria in the baking sun. Packed in 
like sardines in the waiting Black Maria they are 
asphyxiated to death in the blazing sun outside the 
court. 

This last is an exaggerated form of the everyday 
reality which is the salt of everyday capitalist oppres- 
sion. 

Nigeria is a society under a microscope. Its recent 
past has been feroriously debated. First came Alex- 
ander Madiebo’s book ‘The Nigerian Revolution’ and 
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“the ‘Biafran War’. Major General Alexander Madiebo 
was the commander of the Biafran army which sur- 
rendered to the forces led by General Obasanjo at the 
end of the civil war. Obasanjo became head of state 
after the assassination of Murtala Mohammed. and 
then wrote his history ot the civil war, ‘My Command’. 
Both were best sellers in Nigeria. Then unexpectedly 
a startling book appeared giving the history of the 
first coup in 1966, by one of the leading participants 
at the time Adewale Ademoyega ‘Why We Struck’. 
Ademoyega argued that it was intended to be a 
radical nationalist or one may say, Nasserist coup. 
More books have been written and published as 
answers and counter statements. 

It is a country gripped in self analysis with an 
economy in crisis and a creative literature that 
matches the moment. 

In Nigeria the reaction and the revolution are 
shaping up in battle for a long war. 
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subscription rates and free explanatory brochure. 20% 
discount on all subscriptions received before January 31, 
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Over 800 titles — many annotated — of Marxist, Anti- 
Imperialist and progressive books and periodicals from 
around the world. 


Telephone: 
01-272 5894 


203 Seven Sisters Road, 
London N4 


Pawn Shops 


Time has triumphed, the wind has 
scattered all, 

Alexander, Caesar, empires, cities are lost 
Tara and Troy flourished a while and fell 
And even England itself, maybe, will 
bite the dust. 


Anon. Translated from the Irish by 
Brendan Kennelly 


In 1960 or thereabouts | transferred 
from St Finian’s School, via St Gabriel’s 
to St Mary’s in Barrack Street. On our 
way home from school we walked 
along Divis Street and up the Falls, 
spending our bus fares in one of the 
many shops which littered our route. 
On brisk autumn evenings, with leaves 
carpeting the pavement and the road 
bustling with people, the great linen and 
flax mills made a formidable backdrop 
while, facing them, cheek to cheek, the 
rows of small shops served the miscel- 
laneous needs of local customers. There 
were a couple of stretches of the road 
which | particularly favoured. From 
Northumberland Street up as far as the 
Baths, along the convent wall by St 
Dominic’s or alongside Riddell’s field. 

Paddy Lavery’s pawn shop at Panton 
Street did a roaring trade in those days, 
its windows coming down with family 
heirlooms, bric-a-brac, clocks, boots, 
even fishing rods, and inside, rows and 
rows of Sunday-morning-going-to-Mass- 
suits, pledged between Masses to feed 
the family or pay the rent. There was a 
horse trough at Alma Street and an old 
green Victorian lavatory facing it, be- 
side the baths. In Dunville Park the 
fountain occasionally worked, cascading 
water around those who defied the 
wackey to paddle in the huge outer 
bowl. 

In Divis Street a woman sold us hot 
home-made soda farls and pancakes 
plastered with jam. Brother Beausang 
packed us into the Ard Scoi/ for oral 
exams to win a place in the Donegal 
Gaeltacht; Ducky Mallon taught us our 
sevens; and lunch breaks were spent 
playing football besides the glass fact- 
ory and afterwards seeing who could 
pee the highest in the school bog. 
Handball at gable walls in St Mary’s, or 
cards and cigarettes for the big lads, 
were normal lunch time diversions. 

We were all part of a new generation 
of working class Taigs, winning scholar- 
ships to grammar schools and ‘getting 
chances’ which, as our parents and 
grandparents frequently reminded us, 
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they never had. We wore school uni- 
forms — a fairly new and expensive 
luxury — and were slightly bemused to 
see our mirror reflections in Austin’s, 
the school outfitters, just below Dover 
Street. | always noticed that the shop 
facing Austin’s had its name sign painted 
in Irish. You could buy hurling sticks in 
another shop shop just below that, 
while almost opposite our school 
Wordie’s kept their great shire horses in 
unique multi-storied stables. 

Summer evenings were spent in the 
Falls Park playing hurling and football 
with infrequent formal handball sessions 
at the handball alley in St Malachy’s. 
During the winter we cadged money for 
the Clonard, Broadway or Diamond pic- 
ture-houses or for the baths and, exams 
to one side, life was pleasant and un- 
eventful. Divis Flats weren’t there 
then; instead a flour mill dominated the 
landscape. Victor’s ice-cream parlour sold 
smokies, and Raffo’s on the opposite 
side of the street offered scallops —one 
for a penny. Gerry Begley and Paddy 
Elliot, stalwarts of Dwyers Gaelic 
Athletic Club became my local heroes 
as they established themselves as experts 
on the hurling and football pitches of 
MacRory, Corrigan and the Falls parks. 

Men walked greyhounds up the road 
or further atield and pigeon fanciers 
admired their birds tumbling, free from 
backyard sheds, into the early dusk, 
while the street pigeons or hokers quar- 
relled with sparrows and starlings over 
their evening meal. Jim McCourt from 
Leeson Street delighted us all by winning 
an Olympic medal while John Caldwell, 
who hailed from Cyprus Street, boxed 
his way to a world championship title. 
We learned little of local or national 
history at school and had no sense of 
history as we passed through streets as 
historic as any in Ireland. 

From the school at Barrack Street we 
passed by the Farset, which one teacher 
by name of ‘Dirty Dick’ Dynan told us 
could be seen from behind the houses in 
Durham Street. The houses are now 
gone, replaced by a car park, but the 
Farset can be seen still the same. We 
regularly dandered up Pound Street, 
knowing nothing of its history or even 
the old barracks which gives Barrack 
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Street its name. 

There were three R.U.C. barracks in 
our day: one at Hastings Street, one at 
Springfield Road and another at Roden 
Street, flanking the area on its three 
sides. A fourth, at Cullintree Road, had 
only recently been replaced. Not that 
we were worried or even interested in 
such places. Nowadays, of course, with 
heavily fortified British Army and 
R.U.C. barracks and forts dotted stra- 
tegically throughout West Belfast it is 
difficult to remain disinterested or 
neutral about their existence. It is 
especially so, in wet wintry times, when 
the Falls Road, washed grey by drizzling 
rain and suffering from the ravages of 
war and redevelopment, appears bleak 
and shabby, with the omnipresent foot 
patrols of British soldiers treading care- 
fully through back streets a threatening 
intrusion into an area hostile to their 
presence. 

Not that British soldiers are a new 
feature of the scenery in West Belfast. 
Since its days as a country lane raids 
and harassment have been occupational 
hazards suffered by residents of the 
Falls Road. 

The Belfast News/etter of 23 May 
1797 records for example: 


At four o’clock in the evening 
Lieutenant General Lake directed 
Colonel Barber and Mr Fox (town 
mayor) to proceed with as much 
expedition as possible to the cotton 
manufactory of Robert Armstrong 
on the Falls Road. Arriving there 
before two persons, who were on 
the watch, could give an alarm, they 
caught a smith and his assistant 
forging pikes and, on threatening 
them with immediate death, they 
produced sixteen they had secreted 
in an adjacent house, newly forged. 
A detachment from the Monaghan 
militia, and some yeomanry who 
followed, were so incensed at seeing 
those implements of destruction that 
they smashed the forge and levelled 
it to the ground. The pikes were then 
hung around the villains who were 
marched prisoners to the town. 
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A better known testimony of such 
raids is an expression which is often 
used even today by older Belfast people 
when unexpected visitors arrive: They’re 
in on us and not a stone gathered.’ It 
harks back to the days when cobble- 
stones, locally known as kidney pavers 
or pickers, were used against British 
Army and R.I.C. raiding parties. 

My first personal recollection of such 
raids was in 1964 when carefree and 
sleepy-headed | noticed on the way to 
school a tricolour displayed in a shop in 
Divis Street, just down from Percy 
Street opposite St Comgall’s School. 
That evening a character, better known 
now than then, by name of Paisley 
threatened to march on Divis Street 
and remove the offending flag. Our 
curiosity, further aroused by a warning 
from our Christian Brother teachers to 
go straight home and not dilly-dally in 
Divis Street, led dozens of us to gather 
and peer into the window of what we 
were to discover was a Sinn Fein election 
office. Further encouragement was sup- 
plied by the R.U.C. who sledge-ham- 
mered their way into the premises and 
seized the flat. It was with some satis- 
faction, therefore, the following day 
that we witnessed a large crowd replacing 
it, an occasion for a most defiant rend- 
ering of Amhran na bhFian and the 
subject of some schoolboy speculation 
upon what would happen next. 

What happened next, of course, was 
the Divis Street riots, an exercise which 
we found most educational, though in 
truth it wasn’t much. of a spectator 
sport, with the R.U.C. being unable or 
unwilling to distinguish between curious 
scholars and full-blooded rioters. Some 
of us learned quickly that it was as well 
to be hanged for a stone as a stare and 
thus | found myself after homework 
had been cogged, folding election 
manifestos in the Felons Club, above 
Hector’s shop in Linden Street. The 
republican candidate, Liam McMillan, 
lost his deposit — as did all the Sinn 
Fein candidates — but | suspect with 
hindsight that the electioneering was 
geared more to canvassing recruits than 
votes and in that it undoubtedly 
succeeded. 

In the months afterwards children 
playing in the streets parodied the then 
current Perry Como song, ‘Catch a 
Falling Star’, to rhyme during hop- 
scotch and skipping games: 


Catch a falling bomb and put in 
your pocket, 

Never let it fade away. 

Catch a falling bomb and put it in 
your pocket, 

Keep it for the I.R.A. 

For a peeler may come and tap you 
on the shoulder 
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Some starry night, 
And just in case he’s getting any 
bolder 


You'll have a pocket full of gelignite. 


For those old enough to recall Perry 
Como, it sounds better if you sing it. 
And if you’re moved to go that far you 
might as well get a bit of rope and skip. 
That way you’ll get the mood of the 
whole thing. Of course, youngsters are 
still parodying popular songs and 
turning them into their own little songs 
of resistance. In back streets and school 
yards throughout the Six Counties you'll 
hear rhymes which instruct British 
soldiers on how to dispose of their 
plastic bullets, and popular 1|.R.A. 
actions are committed to verse with a 
speed which amazes many adults. 

In the build-up and aftermath of 
the Divis Street riots there was some 
awakening of national consciousness 
and a few of us began to query, with 
candid curiosity, the state of the nation. 
We were puzzled by our description in 
official forms as British subjects and 
wondered as we passed the customs 
posts on our way to Bun Beag for a 
summer in the Gaeltacht what exactly 
the border was. We were beginning to 
get a sense of our essential Irishness, 
and events on the Falls Road served to 
whet our political appetites. Before the 
sixties were over we would be canvas- 
sing the streets of the Loney for support 
for our efforts in opposing the building 
of Divis Flats. ‘Low rents not high 
flats’ would be the cry as we picketed 
the corporation and all others directly 
or indirectly involved; for this we would 
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be publicly chastised by the parish 
priest of St Peter’s. From that agitation 
would arise the West Belfast Housing 
Action Committee under whose auspices 
we squatted families from condemned 
houses, particularly in Mary Street, in 
newly built flats. We would receive 
many summonses from the R.U.C. and 
occupy many city centre offices in the 
process escaping imprisonment only 
because of the ‘Paisley Amnesty’. So, 
too, would emerge temporarily the West 
Belfast Unemployment Action Com- 
mittee, and by that time we were in the 
Civil Rights Association and later the 
Central Citizens’ Defence Committee 
and all that grew from it, from barricades 
to today. But that was all in front of us. 

By the end of 1964 | was merely 
an interested part of a small group 
which gathered in a dingy room ina 
Cyprus Street G.A.A. Club to learn 
about Fenians and Fenianism, colonia- 
lism, neo-colonialism, partition and Bri- 
tish imperialism. Sinn Fein, then an 
illegal organisation, was beginning to ex- 
pand once again and | was happy to be 
part of this new expansion. The Special 
Powers Act, the ban on Sinn Fein and 
on the United Irishman newspaper, the 
lack of adult suffrage, discrimination in 
jobs and housing, the gerrymandering of 
local government boundaries and the 
sectarian divisions which were built into 
the Stormont structures all became real 
and deeply felt grievances. 

‘Do you know’, | remarked to 
Jamesie Magee as we stood at the corner 
of Leeson Street and Getty Street, ‘that 
you can be imprisoned for singing a 
rebel song?. 
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Lena’s shop, now demolished. 


‘Sure, everybody knows that,’ he 
replied with indifference, ‘sure, me da 
got six months once for burning a 
Union Jack.’ 

‘| didn’t know that.’ 

‘Ah, you see,’ he retorted, ‘you don’t 
know everything, do you?’ 

“| never said | did, did 1?’ Mortified 
at his suggestion, | glared down towards 
the Varna Gap. 

‘Well, if | ever get time it'll be for 
more than burning a Union Jack’, he 
continued. ‘Josie had the right idea: 
he’s in Canada. If | don’t get a job soon 
I’m going to Australia. There’s nothing 
in this place for anyone. If you had to 
pay for a living we'd all be dead.’ 

‘Ach, it’s not as bad as that’, | asser- 
ted. ‘A few changes here and there and 
we'd all be happy.’ 

‘It’s okay for you, still at St Mary’s 
learning to be whatever you’re learning 
to be. I’ve left school six months now 
and still no sign of work. If your ma or 
your granny weren’t keeping you, 
you'd soon know your master. You jack 
in school and you'll see the difference.’ 

“You're putting the scud on me, 
Josie. C’mon and we'll go for a wee 
dander. Did you know that you can be 
whipped with a cat-o’-nine-tails under 
the Special Powers Act?’ 

‘And you want me to stay here? 
Your head’s a marley. If me da can raise 
the money I’m taking myself off out of 
it.’ 

And so he did. And shortly after- 
wards | jacked in school, and from then 
on mar a deirtear, is e sin sceal eile (as 
they say, that’s another story). In the 


meantime, by some unnoticed, the 
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Loney, Leeson Street and all that they 
meant have been erased and, the likes 
of it as Tomas L Criomthain worte in 
An t’Oileanach, will never be seen again. 


Reprinted from ‘Falls Memories’ by Gerry 
Adams. Published by Brandon £2.95 
IHustrations. by Michael McKernon 
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SHORT STORY 


STONEHEART 


A Short Story by Fenwrick Francis 
Ilustrations by Ronnie Williams 


Joseph sat before his breakfast of fried 
eggs and a loaf of bread. As his wife 
approached him with a cup of coffee, 
he did not even look at her. It was 
nearly eight o'clock, the time he was 
supposed to start work, but this morn- 
ing, like most mornings, he did not give 
a damn. As he sipped the hot coffee, 
last night’s escapades flashed in a 
disjointed sequence across his sleep- 
drugged mind. He picked out Sammy 
and Shorty, his two drinking buddies — 
and Pearl. Then he heard himself tel- 


| ling Pearl to shut-up as she pleaded with 


him to go home to get some sleep, 
reminding him that he had to go to 
work in the morning. He had only 
shrugged his body on the bed, and 
stirred only when she stated his wife 
was probably worried, waiting up for 
him. Finally he had gotten up, and 
gone home. 

The get-yourself-ready-for-school-in- 
the morning sounds emanating from the 
children’s bedroom and the bathroom 
brought him back to home. But his still 
alcohol-clouded mind swung, like a pen- 
dulum, from Pearl’s room to the bar. 
The arrival of his three daughters at 
the breakfast table temporarily erased 
last night's activities. He loved his child- 
ren, all of them. Especially the two boys 
he had fathered ‘outside’ of his marriage. 
Pride would swell his chest at the sight 
of his children. He always felt that was 
what a man’s job on earth was all about. 
Sammy’s, Shorty’s and his motto was: 
‘Sow the seeds!’ Yet for all the love he 
had for his children he seldom spoke 
to them. He was seldom home or when 
he was, he was too drunk to make 
intelligent conversation. Usually it was 
in a drunken state that he would speak 
to them and make numerous pro- 
mises to them. This morning he had no- 
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thing to say to them, except a “good 
morning”, he sat sipping his coffee, 
watching them eat their breakfast. 

He ate slowly and quietly, casting 
glances at them. The girls usually hur- 
ried down their breakfast. They were 
always late for school and every morn- 
ing had to hurry through everything, 
from dressing to eating. The girls 
trekked out of the house. Joseph sat 
silently in his seat pondering as to whe- 
ther he should join the exodus this 
morning. He counted all the points 
in favour of his staying home: from the 
long night he was still tired and sleepy; 
also he was stale drunk; and the traffic 
jams! The points in favour of going out 
to work were there too: he had already 
stayed home two consecutive days and 
would need a doctor’s certificate to 
stay away any longer — the money 
for which he did not have at the mo- 
ment; also he would meet Sammy and 
Shorty after work at Mickey’s Bar; 
and furthermore, there was his wife 
Stoneheart, always home. The last 
reason outweighed all the others. 

The woman’s stony silence and 
monosyllabic answers would drive him 
mad in the end — he thought. Years of 
familiarity and her almost slavish obe- 
dience had brought out a well-deserved 
contempt in him towards her. 

He knew she was now in the kitchen 
washing the children’s breakfast wares. 
He heard the water splashing on wares, 
saucers and cups clashing in the sink, 
and the slow shuffling sound of slip- 
pers on the old kitchen floor. Some- 
times, he swore, if there was no kitchen 
in the house he would never know if she 
existed. 

“Stoneheart?’” He called from the 
table, suddenly wanting another cup of 
coffee to clear his still throbbing mind. 
He sensed, rather than heard her next to 
him. 

“| want some coffee!” Silently, 
almost passively, she took the cup to 
the kitchen to refill it. Joseph ran his 
fingers through his greying hair, but that 
did not lift the fogginess within his head. 
The things he did to elicit some life 
from within her, to make her angry 
enough to attack him to stir within 
him the battle-spirit, Pearl and other 
women would stir. He sometimes 
wished to be in battle with her so that 
Charlie and Matilda would not be the 
only warriors on the street. Everyone 
else’s home had the quarrelling usually 
associated with a man and woman re- 
lationship, except his. This would cause 
him to look for his fights in the bar, 
against bottles of rum, or in other 
women’s bedrooms. Never home, here. 
The house reminded him of a cemetery 
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all the time. Speaking to Stoneheart 
was a waste of time. He might as well 
have been paying respects to a departed. 

But behind all the contemptous 
feelings within him for her, he knew he 
had a good woman in Stoneheart. She 
was rare. In an era when many women 
gave men trouble, were unfaithful and 
nagged continuously, she stayed home 
all day — cooking and washing — and 
kept the house clean for the children 
and him. At times, when amongst his 
friends, listening to their domestic prob- 
lems and knowing he had none of the 
sorts they experienced. He would know 
it was she who made him so respected 
by friends and other men. He would 
laugh at their problems. Often giving 
advice as to how to control women. 
Yet it was his friends’ problems and his 
seemingly contented family life and 
extra marital affairs, which caused 
him to feel so much contempt for his 
wife. | 

The wish to reach out, to break her, 
to make her cry out to him to stop 
tormenting her, surfaced within him 
whenever he saw her or she crossed his 
mind. Threats to desert her, met a usual 
stony indifference. All attempts to 
locate the weakness in her armour failed 
and whilst most men worry and go 
nearly crazy coping with a troublesome 
wife, Joseph found the same _ thing 
happening to him but, ironically, from 
an obedient wife. 

He looked up at her face as she 
placed the cup of coffee before him. He 
gazed into her placid eyes, arresting hers 
with his, released hers, then allowed his 
to travel over her passive face. He saw 
the wrinkles which had evolved through 
the troubled times she had come to 
accept as normal; the black circles above 
her cheekbones circling her eyes were 
his doing. The greying hair may as well 
have been printed on her head by his 
hands. He. thought she was beautiful 
and he had loved her once. He allowed 
his gaze to drop to her mouth and he 
thought he saw a faint smile playing 
at the corners of her lips. She stood 
before him, said nothing, and he felt 
defeated again. He always had, if not 
most times, people seeking his attention, 
and while she never showed any concern 
for his behaviour towards her, he on the 
other hand was usually the agitated one. 
Over what? . . . anyone could ask, since 
Stoneheart was the perfect wife in every- 
one’s opinion but his. 

He bowed his head towards his rising 
hand and took a sip of the coffee. The 
retreating sound of Stoneheart’s feet 
and the coffee stirred his memory. He 
remembered how he came about to call 
her ‘Stoneheart’ although her real name 


was Yvonne. He was much younger 
then — ten years younger — and even 
more uncaring than now. The rumshop 
usually saw him and his pay packet 
before she did. She would know he was 
home, in the early hours of the morning, 
as he nestled close to her in a drunken 
state. The next day the money he would 
give her to keep house was never the 
same as the last week’s, always less, and 
as the months and years progressed it 
grew less and more infrequent. Yet 
she uttered not a word of disapproval. 
He then went further. From drinking 
bouts to chasing women. Everyone 
would tell her about his exploits and he 
knew she knew, but the expected 
assaults and accusations never material- 
ised. Evén when he failed to come 
home after the Friday night drinking 
bouts and began sleeping out, some- 
times reaching home the following 
Monday morning she did not even bat 
an eyelid. She would calmly prepare 
his breakfast or lunch and watch him 
eat. His lost pay did not seem to bother 
her either. She would borrow money 
from the neighbour to see them through 
the week. 

It was one such morning, similar to 
this morning, and he was having break- 
fast, when he gave her the name ‘Stone- 
heart’! He had then looked up at her; 
a look of pity, anger, contempt and 
disbelief all rolled in one. He had asked 
himself at that moment, how can one be 
so spineless? Or was it she had no feel- 
ings? A plea for forgiveness had momen- 
tarily sparked in his eyes and quickly 
was extinguished by the indifference 
showered on him from her stare. He felt 
a coldness within her when he had 
touched her then. 

“Your heart must be make of stone, 
girl!’’ he had said. Adding “Il doing you 
all kinds of things and you don’t even 
say a word!” After she had gone to the 
kitchen and he was leaving for work, he 
had pushed on the kitchen door from 
behind her, and softly, very cautiously 
called her Stoneheart. She had turned to 
face him, cooly staring in his eyes. From 
then on the name was stuck on her, he 
found that he could not speak to her or 
about her to anyone except by that 
name. 

Joseph drank the last of his coffee 
and looked at his watch. He dragged 
back the chair and got up, stretching his 
long legs — trying to bring the blood in 
his legs back into circulation. He cast a 
glance at the kitchen, and turned tow- 
ards the door. He never bothered to 
tell her he was leaving for work. It was 
nine o'clock when he left the house and 
he already knew where he was going 
after work. 
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Pearl stood before the bed, looking 
down at Joseph who lay grimacing in 
pain on the bed. Tears streaked down 
his pain-contorted face. Only minutes 
before he had stepped from the bath- 
room and approached her, lying on 
the bed. She loved him in the special 
way prostitutes do. She was a realistic 
woman, she knew he would never leave 
his wife so she pampered his ego and 
controlled his wallet in return for the 
love and attention she knew he needed 
so much. The past two days of bliss she 
had enjoyed with him had now turned 
into terror and fright for her. 

Joseph knew what was happening 
to him. It was what his doctor had 
always warned him about. All advice to 
take a rest had flown over his head. 
Then the sudden nauseating pain in his 
legs, the quick deadening of them, and 
almost simultaneously, the realization 
that it was astroke, made the tears spring 
from his eyes. But it was too late for 
tears. The doctor had repeatedly warned 
him about the high level of alcohol in 
his blood. 

He could not move his legs. Pearl 
raced out the room straight to Sammy’s 
home. She returned ten minutes later 
with him, and a doctor, who examined 
Joseph and confirmed his fears. In the 
car, taking him to the hospital, Joseph’s 
thoughts were of Stoneheart. 

It was now three days since he had 
left home. She was accustomed to this. 
Yet about his misfortune she had to be 
told. At that moment a new kind of fear 
took hold of him. Realization in the 
form of fear crept slowly all over his 
mind and it hurt him; more than ever 
now. The tables had turned, Pearl 
would have nothing to do with him, in 
his present state. He was crippled now. 
Only Stoneheart to turn to. The same 
woman he had turned his back on in 
utter contempt so many times. 

Joseph spent one month in the hospi- 
tal and, try hard as he would, he could 
not read anything in Stoneheart’s face 
as she paid her visits everyday. The 
children spoke to him most of the times 
about such things as what happened at 
school that day, or in the nieghbourhood 
or when he was expecting to be dis- 
charged and come on back home. 
Heatedly he would listen to them and 
put them off about his expected dis- 
charge. All the time his eyes rested on 
Stoneheart. Could she see the plea in 
his eyes, he thought? The doctor had 
already told him when he could return 
home. And he had told Sammy and 
Shorty. Early one afternoon, when they 
had come to see him — they usually 
came before his wife and children — 
he had told them of his fears. 
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He told them about Stoneheart and 
his relationship, the contemptuous ways 
in which he treated her, her lack of resis- 
tance and the slavish obedience. How he 
feared that in this crippled state she 
could have her revenge now. How she 
would probably leave him in the house 
alone for days, leave him to lie in his 
filth all day. No amount of reassurance 
or optimistic reasoning could buy over 
Joseph's convictions. 

The day of his discharge his heart 
was heavy. He had felt so safe here in 
the hospital. Stoneheart and the three 
girls came to accompany him home. In 
the car a heavy heart and conscience 
weighed down his tongue and the child- 


ren’s chatter subsided after soliciting no 
remarks from him. Furtive glances at 
Stoneheart failed to decipher any clue 
as to what she was thinking about. A 
more subdued fear now ran through 
Joseph, as that of a condemned man’s 
resignation the day before his execution. 

With help from his friends, Joseph 
was carried inside. A bright, clean, 
fresh smelling bedroom greeted him. 
The bed was spruced up with a new 
bedspread and two. puffy pillows. 
Joseph was placed on the bed, sur- 
rounded by family and friends and 
wellwishers. The sombre feelings lifted 
with their presence and idle talk. Later, 
alone in the bed, he thought of his predi- 
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cament again. In anguish he grabbed a 
pillow and pressed it to his face, clench- 
ing it tightly with his fingers. With tear- 
ful eyes he managed to drift into a fitful 
sleep. 

In the morning and for the rest of 
the day Stoneheart was all over Joseph. 
All his demands were met, yet even so, 
a deep suspicion still lurked within him. 
For the next couple of days, Stoneheart 
combined her house-keeping with nurs- 
ing Joseph. Although the invalid dem- 
anded most of her attention, she showed 
no traces of disapproval or anger, Joseph 
might as well have been on his two feet. 
He got all the care and attention a 
healthy and happily married man can 
afford to boast of. Breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, never failed to appear on time. 
A cool, composed Stoneheart behind 
every tray. He found out he had to beg 
for nothing. Yet every encounter with 
her found him searching, searching her 
face for a hint of the expected ven- 
geance. 

One day Sammy came over and de- 
posited six weeks’ wages in Joseph’s 
hand — he was on extended sick-leave 
the money representing the pay period 
from the time of his misfortune to now. 
Sammy did not stay long and soon after 
Joseph called Stoneheart to his side. 
Silently he handed the pay packets over 
to her. She took them and turned to go. 

“Stoneheart?’’ Joseph called her 
back questioningly. She turned around 
and saw the look, a pitiful look, in his 
eyes. His face clouded with pleas for 
forgiveness and reason. A twinkle of a 
smile did play at the corner of her 
mouth as she turned to go. He sighed 
deeply, a resigned feeling of defeat 
within him. He knew he was trying to 
buy his way back into her life. 

The following morning a cheerful 
Stoneheart greeted him and _ began 
cleaning him. She finished and then he 
heard her in the kitchen preparing his 
breakfast. Her feet shuffling noiselessly 
on the kitchen floor, the clashing of 
wares on the cupboard and on the sink. 
She watched him intensely as he ate his 
breakfast. Silently, she took the wares 
to the kitchen to wash up. That morn- 
ing he learned how much he depended 
on having her — in the kitchen, to wash 
up, going about her duties — to reassure 
himself that she was still his. 

Then one morning as he awoke — 
suddenly there. was no shuffling. Not 
a sound to be heard. At midday still no 
sound. And still none that night. The 
neighbours heard his cries and screams. 
Up to today he still listens for her. His 
voice becoming hoarse now, the only 
sounds to be heard are, ‘‘Stoneheart! 
Stoneheart!”” 


Dawning 


Winston Fanell 


1. Granny Gloria went Grenada 
Felt the cut of Cuba 
Strain throughpain to head 
Cane voyage to St. Vincent was 
Rough yet she married thrice 
Had a son in Lucia 
But never liked the language 
Of obeah, patois was too much to 
Bear in the open air. 


So she sailed to the States 

Of America, New York’s elevated buildings 
Harlem’s heat of violent blacks 
Road Island long 

Main Baltimore blues 

Of saxophone night clubs 

With dancing dolls and jigging jazz 
Broadway by night was too cold 
Carolina’s cool distruction of white 
Against black, black against black 
Was too much pain. 


She returned without seeing 

The fog faced streets of England 
Big Ben’s bang unheard 

Canada forgotten and 

What little she had she lost 

Even her eyes slipped into darkness 
Leaving her to age alone 

To recapture lost dreams alone 
Under the breadfruit tree 

Her only daughter of this soil 


2. And in those days 
Things were tight 
I was told 
Hands grew wrinkles of worry 


Money was the yellow yoke of the sun 
But to Granny Gloria it did not glitter 
So it did not matter 

Her eyes were dead 


Still she felt the sun sting 

In every cent she slipped 

From her sensitive side 

‘Be silent,’ she always said 
‘Don’t flap yuh mout like a flag 
Be careful of the hag next door 
And always mop yuh floor.’ 


Then the whip of war 
Lashed her stomach 

Food prices flew like planes 
High in the sky bombing 
Poor pockets she survived, 


Through scratching at dry soil 
For the roots of the potatoes 
And yam 

Fowl refused to lay and 

De goat breast dry up 
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She survived through the rage 
Of riot and heat of hurricane 
To produce fruit 

To continue generation 


3. And my mother like 
Her mother is sensitive 
To the rhythum of rain and 
The sting of sun 
What luxury she has 
She gained through sweat 
She knows what it takes to smile 
She knows what it takes to cry 
She loves to fly 
By plane and 
Drink 
On special occasions 


Which hardly ever come 
Which hardly ever come 
She is not happy 


Over There 


E.A. Markham 


Here, when the fresh cut of abuse 

falls into an old wound. Over There 

comes to the rescue; hot springs & sunshine, the family 
putting its head together under a threat, 

coming up strong and defiant as Uncle George’s laugh, 
bruised by maleria in Panama, disappointment in Haiti, 
now frozen into myth. 


More in respect than grief, parents take to the air. 
In the interests of school I am let off 

the funeral; but soon learn how Over There 

is changing better into best; 

is catching God in a good mood 

developing and brightening up the place 


though with the old quaking rumble in his stomach 
and other crudish side-effects. The great 

wild storms of temper still uproot trees 

and leave people homeless; but that 

is a compromise you can live with: different 

here, the grubby hand of hate 


setting fire to your house. Can I claim 

what they claim, a place so far, its fruit and vegetables 
go quaint on my plate, where even footballers 

come out playing cricket? Over There 

is where parents go to bury family 

and come back lighter, for a day or two, bouncing 
round the house, as if they’re still young. 
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CGsuatemala Poem 


Bob Stewart 


We are in the hands of Christ, Juana, 


there is no reason to run. 


Juana crawled from the forest 
in the morning 

to place a jade stone 

where his words had fallen. 


Beyond Christ 

and the gods of the sun 
and the gods of the rain 
is this — 


After Maya, 

after Ixil, 

more certain than the corn 

on the slopes of Nebaj and Chajul 
is this — 


the soldiers come from the east 
in the evening after the rain. 


Buenas tardes 

said the first. 

Where is the guerrillero 
asked the second. 


Juana’s husband stretched out his arms 


across his life 
to his papers in the basket 
to plead with flesh 


to the ancestors who also disappeared. 


All the priests are gone. 

Juana set a table for the body 
a candle at each horizon. 

The Acuna woman brought 
corn, sugar, and bread, 

Jacinto brought the wood, 
Gaspar poured out the kusha — 
the abundance of death. 


The survivors mourned themselves. 


The dead see God 

who has tossed the living 

to the roosters in the morning 
the rain in the afternoon 

the soldiers in the evening 

in these hills of enormous green. 


December 1981. 
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John and the 
Pattoo 


D.A.M.X. 


Once upon a time 

before the black youth turned to crime. 
There was a boy called John 

living in the parish of Clarendon. 

His mother, Miss Mary 

came from the parish of St. Mary 

and his father Maas Joe 

belonged to Pedroe. 


Maas Joe was a man 

Black and African. 

But he did not know 

that he dont know. 

Until the man from Mocho 
took him to the Pocco 
prayer meeting 

and the drums start beating. 


Maas Joe’s feet find the rhythm 

and Miss Mary danced with him. 

They could feel the spirit 

and were moved by it, 

away from the evil minded people, 

the friends and foes of Pedro. 

They moved to a place not far from there 
a place called ‘See-it-here’. 


Maas Joe build the little shack 

on top of a big rock, 

near to a woodland 

belonging to the queen of England. 
He was given the rock 

after he got back, 

having beaten the enemy 


and conquered Germany. 


There are stories of fear 

about the woodland at ‘See-it-here,’ 
The Bug-a-boo-man 

and the Black-heart-man, 

The duppy with the ‘teeth like these’ 
who disappear with the breeze 

is the one that makes John laugh 

but he was afraid of the Rolling calf. 


He was on his way back from the shop 

just about the time that ‘Pattoo’ woke up. 

As he walked through the dark woodland 

he thought he heard the voice of a man. 
Asking him ‘Ah whoo?’ 

so, he answered, ‘Ah me John, missa bugaboo! 
and stood there the whole night through 

in fear, not knowing it was the Owl ‘Pattoo’. 
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Mi Feel It 


Michael Smith 


Mi feel it yuh si 

Fi siso much youth out deh 
Under such a hellava strain 
Till dem don’t even know 
Dem name 

Dem out deh 

Nuff a dat cigarrett butt 
Out a luck a look fi wuk 
Thinking dat freedom 

Is a senseless dream 

An grip with such feeling 
Of hostility dem would a 
Strangle a dowg 

Fi get a bone an devalue 
Dem dignity 


Mi feel it yuh si 

Dat ina dis concrete jungle 

De youth nuh got nothing 

Fi relate to 

Some trying fi get close to Babylon 
Fi pay dem rent 

But de system 

Hand down a crucial kinda judgement 
An tears will not staisfy I 

To preserve a Demockicy 

Whereby youthfull life 

Pay de penalty for polititian 
Irresponsibility 

While dem interlectual pen dragon 
A justify de dutty curry duntion 
Dat I live pon 

Like dem little mompala man 


Mi feel it yuh si 

Dat dem twist justice an equality 
Til it nuh address I and I reality 
Dat when yuh tek a stock 

Big man hafia run back 

Fi henka pon im old lady frock 
Fi fetch up him stomack 

Dat stretch out like a hammock 


Mi feel it yuh si 

But anytime yuh see de youth 
Dem stumble 

Don’t think them fall 

Watch out 

Dem a plan 

Fi mek yuh bawl 


What About 
Di Workin Class? 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


fram Inglan to Poelan 
evry step acraas di oshan 
di rulin claases dem is in a mess/yes 


di capitalis system a regress 

di soviet system naw progress 

which wan a dem yu tink is bes 

wen a di two a dem di workaz a kantes 

wen crisis is di aadah af di day 

wen soh much people cryin out fi change nowaday 


soh wat about di workin claas 
comred chairman 

wat about di workin claas 

dey bear di caas 

dey carry di craas 

an dem naw goh figet dem tanks 
in Gdansk 

dem naw goh figet dem tanks 


fram di eas to di wes 
to di lan ah love di bes 
di rulin claases dem is in a mess 


an crisis is di aadah af di day 

di workaz dem demandin more pay/evryday 
di pezants want a lat more say/nowaday 

di yout dem rebelin evrywhey/evrywhey 
insohreckshan is di addah af di day 

is a lat a people cryin out fi change nowaday 


noh baddah blame it pan di black workin claas 
mistah racist 

blame it pan di rulin claas 

blame it pan yu capitalis baas 

wi pay di caas 

wi suffah di laas 

an wi naw goh figet New Cross 

nat a raas 

wi naw goh figet New Cross 
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Stand Firm 


Burt 


We met at the Moonshot, a light rain fell. 

Some said the sky was crying in sympathy 

for the thirteen we lost. 

The bull horn roared time and again. 

“Stand firm Brothers and Sisters. Stand firm”’, 
said the voice. 

Two thousand or so had gathered this day, 

to let the world know we had something to say. 


Stand firm Brothers and Sisters, 

Stand firm from today. 

We’re gonna show these people 

that we’re here to stay. 

Had the party from the North arrived on the spot? 
Had the people from the South arrived yet or not? 
We'll go without them, for we’re marching today. 
“‘Stand firm Brothers and Sisters. Stand firm’’, 
said the voice. 


The light rain fell as the March got underway. 
What was to happen? What would we achieve? 
Would we get results? 

Questions that passed through everyones head; 

No answer was needed because thirteen were dead! 
Moonshot behind us, 439 to come. 

“‘Stand firm Brothers and Sisters, Stand firm’’, 
said the voice. 


The flock of two thousand had now swelled to four 
Black people in unity, marching ready for war. 


“Keep in the road please”, the stewards would shout. 


“Stand firm Brothers and Sisters, Stand firm’’, 


said the voice. 

While the African drums pounded and warmed up our blood 
and the sky cried lightly and soaked through our clothes. 
Stand firm Brothers and Sisters. Stand firm on this day. 


We paused for a few moments outside 439, 

in tribute to the thirteen who’d committed no crime. 
Mothers in sympathy cried with the rain. 

Four thousand people vowed 

it should not happen again. 

In defence of our rights we’re ready to fight 

Stand firm Brothers and Sisters. Stand firm 

on this day. 


As we slowly moved off from outside 439 

few people looked back for a second time. 

On this day we move forward Black Brothers and Sisters. 
No more hoping and praying or following behind. 

Today we stand firm to make our voice heard 

for thirteen are dead; they don’t say a word. 

“‘Stand firm Brothers and Sisters, Stand firm’’, 

said the voice. 


New Cross to Blackfriars, and five thousand strong. 

Now only the police could make things go wrong. 

Black Brothers and Sisters, stand firm on this day. 

We'll make those policemen get out of our way. 

Riot shields and truncheons, firebombs and guns. 

They’ll not stop us now. 

The march has begun. 

Stand Firm Brothers and Sisters. Stand Firm From Today. 


6 March 1981. 
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The parable of the prodigal son was written to justify 
the ways of the Arts Council to men (and women, of 
course!) You remember the story? Two sons go out 
to seek their own fortunes. One sticks to the task of 
good husbandry and the other goes into town and 
spends his time and money in dubious pastimes. 
When the waster returns, the father chops up a fatted 
calf for him and treats him rather well. The good 
husbandry fellow is left in the wings waiting for a cue 
which doesn’t come..... 

Black theatre in Britain started out.at the same 
time as the theatre which used to be called ‘fringe’, 
but which has now been treated to a more stylish 
haircut. The radical fringe of the sixties was loth to 
acknowledge that any hands fed it and quick to bite 
the ones that did. It fumed and fulminated, it made 
gestures towards raising working class consciousness. 
It championed the oppressed and looked for more 
categories of oppressed to defend. It was ‘behalfist’ 
theatre at its liveliest and it spent its talents and 
decided to come home. 

There were fatted calves aplenty waiting for it. 
The ‘radical’ playwrights of the late sixties and early 
seventies are now the darlings of the Royal Shakes- 
peare, the National Theatre, The Royal Court. The 
directors of fringe companies of that period, the 
veritable Attilas of theatre, are now ensconced as 
Cardinals in its Rome. And black theatre, the un- 
prodigal son of the sixties, has not yet found a home. 

It started life with the simple urge to represent 
the population that came from the former colonies 
to Britain to work. It lived by celebrating life back 
home and giving its audience that thrill of identifica- 
tion of themselves and their erstwhile ways. It moved 
to making pronouncements on the adjustments of 
this population to Britain. . . Apart from a few 
playwrights such as Mustapha Matura and Barry 
Reckord, its outpost was considered too provincial, 
too much of an amateur effort to merit more than 
the attention of its own community audience and the 
patronage of a section of the ‘project’ sponsored world 
which saw in drama a source of activity for alienated 
youth. 

Since then there have been several phases of activity 
in black theatre. We have produced our playwrights; 
trained a whole generation of home-grown acting 
talent; fielded a few original directors and attempted 
several times to establish theatre companies which 
had a semi-permanence. They failed primarily because 
they could not attract the kind of funding that even 
m small white theatres have enjoyed for fifteen years. 

That failure to get funding was not simply a reflec- 
tion of the attitudes of the funding bodies to black 
people, but a consequence of the failure of the black 
artistic movement to evolve democratic, accountable 
political structures from within itself. Too often the 
company which staged plays was the brain child of a 
single individual and the assembled players treated as 
that individual’s puppets. Puppet-shows seldom pay 
their puppets. 

Political circumstances changed black theatre. It 
entered what may clearly be seen as a second phase. 
The restlessness and struggle of the black population 
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Future for 
Eritanrs 
Black 
Theatre 


by Farrukh Dhondy 


at large not only brought us the attention of journal- 
ists, it brought with it the patronage of some of the 
established theatres. Their artistic directions went in 
search of ‘the black playwright’, someone young 
enough and fresh enough to give their theatre the 
flavour of ethnicity and anti-racism. Here was the 
natural working class theatre of Britain. Not written 
by the graduates of the British dramatic tradition on 
behalf of the working class for an audience of critics 
and a ready made theatre-going public, but something 
that had proved itself to be of, by and finally for the 
young blacks who were using it as a means of carrying 
on a dialogue in their communities. The urge to have 
an authoritative whiff of Brixton or Southall in 
Sloane Square -or on the South Bank served to 
promote the young playwrights from school and 
college drama groups and youth club theatricals in 
which they were stimulating new audiences of their 
peers, Onto the stages of the adventurous establish- 
ment theatres which still prided themselves on 
fringe-ism. 

The playwrights of this crop were caught in a silly 
paradox. The plays they wrote were almost by 
prescription of the new establishment that champion- 
ed them on the issue of racism, victimisation and 
the struggle against it. The actors they worked with, | 
especially the older ones, had a history of being 
discriminated against in the theatre. They themselves, 
however, had enjoyed the fastest rise known to the 
British arts. 3 

The silver lining has its cloud attached. The fate of § 
the progress of these playwrights and companies is in 
the hands of the artistic directors of the established 
theatre. When they get tired of racism, or multi- 
culture or whatever it is they are after, when too 
many plays have been written about arranged mar- 
riages and the youths fighting Babylon, the trap- 
door of opportunity will be slammed. 


Its very opening has certainly nurtured talents who 
have grown to competence in their craft and brought 
to fruition the talents of several young actors and 
actresses. Parallel to this surge of patronage an in- 
dependent black theatre movement has also made 
the transition from mostly shabby available spaces 
to community arts centres and the outer ring of the 
establishment’s arty venues. Groups such as the 
Black Theatre Co-operative (to which | belong) and 
the Tara Arts Group have progressed through grants 
from the funding bodies for individual plays, one at 
a time, to being able to call themselves companies 
with a standing group of actors and actresses, a 
clutch of playwrights, some directors and a body of 
theatre technicians. 

These companies and a few others like them have 
built their respective track records. They’ve been 
reviewed favourably and sometimes unfavourably, 
but always widely by the national press and the 
black press alike. They have built their own aud- 
iences and brought to the theatre those who would 
not normally concern themselves with it. They've 
toured the country and not complained when funds 
were low and facilities non existent. They haven't 
grown yet into the luxury of demanding always 
to play at the ICA or at the Riverside but have 
moved happily to perform in schools and in youth 
clubs and spaces just cleared for the purpose. More- 
over they have evolved for themselves a co-operative 
Or pseudo-co-operative structure and through it 
have commanded the loyalties, performances and 
work of their writers, actors, actresses, technicians 
and directors. 


| THEATRE COMPANY 


Celebrating its tenth year as one of 
Britain’s leading black theatre com- 
panies, Temba is opening a three-week 
season at The Drill Hall of a new play, 
“Bitter Milk’, (written by David Clough, 
with original plot and additional material 
by Alton Kumalo), on February 1st 
1983. 


| 
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“Bitter Milk” is the result of a collabora- 
tion between a white African expatriate, 
and a Zulu; and is about the contradic- 
tions that can emerge between the 
Women’s Movement and Black Libera- 
tion in the private lives of the black 
community. 


AT THE DRILL HALL (16 Chenies St., 
London WCI; 01-637 8270 box office) 

FROM FEBRUARY 1ST — FEBRUARY 
19TH (Tues — Sat each week; 8pm). 


which means money for a period rather than for the 


_seems not to be the kind of person who tells people 


a place to facilitate the administration, rehearsals 
and launching of each of their ventures. 


The Black Theatre Co-operative at least is con- 
stantly, with every new production, expanding 
its circle of players; constantly expanding its clutch 
of playwrights, bringing in new people to work 
alongside the old and retaining with it all a style 
and character peculiar to itself and its stated con- 
stitutional philosophy. Groups like the Black Theatre 
Co-operative don’t merely need revenue funding, 


budget of a particular play, they need a home. 

| put this idea forward recently at a meeting called 
to consider the future of black theatre in Britain. 
| was speaking on a platform together with Mustapha 
Matura and James Fenton, theatre critic of the Sun- 
day Times. The meeting was initiated, | believe, 
because Mr Fenton has in the past year twice written 
columns in the Sunday Times putting forward the 
idea that black theatre needs to turn part of its 
effort to the classical theatre. If | understand him 
correctly, he means that black actors should per- 
form in a new classical company the neglected 
classics of world theatre. At the meeting he gave 
as an example the works of Ben Jonson. He believes 
that black players are capable of such a venture and 
should, with his assistance, which was clearly on 
offer, find a director or perhaps two capable of 
such tasks and produce black British interpreta- 
tions of these classics. He feels that such a classical 
company would have an audience and would be 
the best showcase for black talent and the most 
cogent persuasion to integrated casting. 

| didn’t disagree because | don’t. It is a direction 
that is open to black theatre, its playwrights, players 
and patrons, but not one which | would champion 
or feel vehemently. for. Part of the meeting at least, 
seemed vehemently against the idea for no very 
clear reasons except that some felt their toes were 
being trodden on and others that Mr Fenton was 
“telling us what to do.’” From his writings, Mr Fenton 


what to do. Only what to think about plays. Never- 
theless, Mr Fenton is an influential person, in Sunday 
Times reading circles at least, and certainly in the 
theatre going and appreciating and reviewing and 
possibly even funding circles; so much so that he 
can enter a hobby horse in a cultural derby. 

Mustapha concerned himself in his address to 
the meeting with other things. He said he saw theatre 
as a political act and black theatre as a continuing 
anti-colonial one. 

| stuck to my simple proposal for a black theatre 
situated in London. | asked for it to be funded by 
the existing funding agencies such as the Arts Council, 
the GLC and the Greater London Arts Association. 
| don’t think that it’s simply a good idea or one 
whose time has come, | believe it’s a necessity. 
It will take out of the hands of political fashion 
the future of black theatre. It will give the new 
audiences of black theatre a centre with which 
they can relate it. It should give one Afro-West-Indian 
and one Asian company a home and consequently 


The proposal is practical and not very complicated. 
The GLC can make available a building in central 
London or one which is situated in a black commun- 
ity. The building should contain or be convertible 
into a small theatre which could seat about two 


hundred people, a few rehearsal rooms, a bar, ex-' 


hibition and storage space. The funding agencies 
could make available grants for the salaries of an 
administrator and assistants, grants for running 
costs and grants for the revenue funding of ten 
to twelve projects a year. Three of these projects 
would launch three productions from the Afro-West- 
Indian group and three would pay for the productions 
of the Asian troupe. The two resident companies 
would occupy the building for six months of the 
year and have the statutory obligation to encourage 
other companies, professional and amateur, based 
in Britain, to field their performances. 

Both companies would have co-operative or 
democratic structures and would agree, to be eli- 
gible to occupy the building; to adhere to a consti- 
tution and elect their own artistic committees which 
would jointly determine the theatre’s output. The 
constitution would enjoin the companies to run 
workshops and programmes for training new talent 
in the theatre. All this would not be fresh funding. 
It would centralise the funding of existing troupes, 
both the resident ones and the visiting ones, while 
depriving none of their own artistic discretion and 
autonomy. Perhaps one of the companies would 
exercise this autonomy to perform a play by Ben 
Jonson. 


‘Charan the Thief’ 
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he Return of Kweku Munko’ 
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Apartheid 


Woza Albert! 
Presented by The Market Theatre 
Company, Johannesburg 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


Without Tears 


Watching a performance of “Woza 
Albert!” is like taking a crash course 
in apartheid. 

The play is short and deals with 
the basic economic, social and pol- 
itical structures of the system. There 
is much repetition of material, with 
characters and events rehearsing twin 
themes of repression and resistance. 
‘It is comprehensive in scope; pass 
laws, the so-called black homelands, 
persecution of political dissidents and 
the continuous history of black re- 
bellion from the days of the Zulu 
warrior kingdoms to the present are 
described in detail. 


Given the level of repression in South 
Africa, it is no wonder that Percy Mtwa 
and Mbongeni Ngema co-authors and 
performers of the play should have 
conceived it as an allegory — one based 
on the events occurring when Morena, 
a Christ figure, chooses South Africa 
as the venue for his return gig. The 
plot allows for satiric comment on the 
ruling regime’s tactic of recruiting 
international superstars as apologists 
for apartheid and the country’s image 
of herself as a last bastion of Christianity. 
The familiarity of the theme ensures the 
play’s appeal to a mass audience. 

The simplicity of the play’s concept 
is carried through to its staging. Two 
actors using the minimum of props — 
a couple of tea chests and a rack of 
clothes for lightning changes of charac- 
ter — conjure up South African society 
in its entirety. 

Mtwa. and Ngema impersonate a 
cross-section of the population — 
the women, men and children, black 
as well as white — Morena encounters 
on his progress around the country. The 
sounds and sights of the environment 
are also recreated to good effect. In a 
notable sequence about Albert Street, 
where work passes are issued, the 
stage seethes — black men run alongside 
speeding cars, scrapping like dogs over 
jobs casually offered them through car 
windows by white men. The havoc wreak- 
ed by the pass laws, the arbitrary nature 
of the power wielded by whites and the 


degradation of the work on offer are 
powerfully conveyed. This scene, how- 
ever, is exceptional; most of the others 
work against the play fulfilling its 
potential as a swingeing attack on 
apartheid. 

A programme note acknowledges 
support for the play (in South Africa) 


“Given the militancy of 45,000 blac 
mineworkers, a_ strategy to create 
“‘moderate’’ unions may well collapse. 
In July, South Africa’s mines witnessed 
a week of strikes and unrest involving 
some 20,000 blacks. The state response 
was unrelenting with ten miners shot 
dead, hundreds arrested, and thousands 
sent back to the black homelands.” 


“from all economic levels of the public 
at large’, including, presumably redneck 
Afrikaners. As if wary of exposing the 
iniquities of the system, Mtwa and 
Ngema pander to the audience with 
the nervous assiduousness of teachers 
faced with a bottom stream in the 
local neighbourhood Comprehensive. 
Song and dance routines, hugely diver- 
ting mime sequences and knockabout 
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comedy are used to cheer up the te- 
tedious facts of life under apartheid. 
The finale consists of Morena resurrec- 
ting the fallen heroines and heroes 
of resistance to the regime (amongst 
them Luthuli — the ‘Albert’ of the 
play’s title — ‘Woza’ means arise). But 
this note of militant triumph comes 
at the end of a long haul, during which 
blacks are portrayed, in the main, 
as mere victims of the system, to be 
patronised and pitied; rather than as 
protagonists to be feared and reckoned 
with. 

Black schoolchildren, in 1976, forced 
the government to accede to their 
demands. Yet the character chosen 
to represent them, as played by Mtwa, 
comes over not so much touchingly 
naive as touched in the head — a vindi- 
cation one would have thought of 
the government’s reluctance to fund 
education for blacks. A scene in which 
a pathetic ‘old girl’ rummages through 
the dustbins of whites focuses attention 
on the unequal distribution of the 
country’s wealth. The spectre of a 
violent seizure of power by Blacks 
is raised in a scene in which Ngema, 
playing a befuddled tramp reminisces 
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about the days when Dingane, son of 
Shaka, carried out a highly organised 
massacre of whites. It is a virtuoso 
performance. The young actor, all 
quavering voice and trembling limbs 
struggles throughout this monologue 
to thread a needle to patch a thread- 
bare coat. His eventual success stops 


the show. The applause was not so 
much for the sentiments expressed 
in the scene as for the actor’s poignant 
representation of an artful old codger. 
Ngema produces no theatrical fire- 
works in his portrayal of Zulu Boy, 
a modern militant. When this character 
jettisons his pass book, the audience 
never even noticed, or, if they did, 
chose not to applaud. There’s not a 
bad nigger in the entire cast to darken 
the atmosphere of sweetness and 
light generated by the play. This eager- 
ness to sweeten the bitter facts of 
life lived at the tip of the boot of 
apartheid is shown in the use of ping 
pong balls as false noses to denote 
white characters. It is an ingenious 
theatrical device, but also has the 
effect of transforming such characters, 
as in the case of the prison guards, 
into harmless and endearing clowns. 
It is as if Mtwa and Ngema believe, 
that, as black artists aspiring to criti- 
cise whites, they have to be kind to be 
cruel. 


The theme begs for satire at its 
most corrosive and wicked parodies 
of selected targets. Instead, Mtwa and 


Ngema, with the assistance of Barney 
Simon, a white member of the company, 
provide a= series of groan-inducing 
jokes. A jail in which Morena is de- 
tained, and from whose upper storeys 
(in the great South African tradition) 
he is hurled,.but borne aloft by angels, 
is described as lacking an A.A. device. 
Geddit? If so, you deserve a free ticket 
to the show. The lameness and tameness 
of the dialogue, in striking contrast to 
the physical skills displayed by the 
actors, reinforce the stereotype of 
blacks being all brawn and no brain. 

Woza Albert is not an example of 
creation for liberation, but rather 
an act of collaboration with the South 
African authorities. It is a cultural arti- 
fact built to government specifications 
and suitable for export to promote 
an acceptable face of apartheid. Like 
the busy, laughing, dancing niggers 
on the plantations of old, the play 
serves to reassure the masters of South 
Africa that they face no immediate 
threat from their blacks and convince 
the visitor/audience that the situation 
in that country isn’t as dread as her 
detractors claim. 


Hassan 


system 


The Black Explosion in British Schools by 
Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila 


This pamphlet identifies the revolt of black 
students and parents as one of the major 
agencies for radical change in the schooling 


Price £1.75p P&P 25p. 
Available from Race Today Publications 
165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
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The Labour 
Party and Ireland 
eee ee eee) 
Troublesome Business 


by Geoffrey Bell 
Pluto Press, 1982, £4.50 


Reviewed by Teresa O’Neill 


Chauvinistic ignorance. 

‘Troublesome Business’ is a study 
of the relationship of the British La- 
bour Party to the Irish national ques- 
tion, from the Party’s emergence to 
1981, the historic year of the Hunger- 
Strike. 

The title, based on Labour MP 
J R Clynes’ April 1919 -description 
of Ireland as a ‘troublesome subject’, 
sums up years of misunderstanding, 
frustration and chauvinistic ignorance 
on the part of the leadership of the 
British working-class — the same atti- 
tudes which prompted Engels to write, 
exactly one hundred years ago, that 
the English workers thought ‘the 
same as the bourgeoisie think’ about 
colonial policy. The same attitudes 
which have taught Irish republicans 
not to expect much help from a Party 
which should have been their natural 
ally in the imperialist country. 


Little has changed. 

Geoff Bell, born in a Belfast Unionist 
background, and author of a remarkable 
study of the ‘Protestants of Ulster’ 
(Pluto Press, 1976), has provided 
with ‘Troublesome Business’ a record 
of the attitudes and policies of the 
Labour Party, seen in a revolutionary 
socialist perspective. He takes the 
reader from the Sinn Fein election 
successes of 1918, and subsequent 
debates inside the Labour Party about 
Irish independence, to Bobby Sands’ 
election in April of 1981, and Labour’s 
subsequent soul-searching. Depressingly, 


and predictably enough, little has 
changed. 
Servants of the British State 

In 1919, Clynes declared to the 
House of Commons that the ‘lawless- 
ness of Sinn Fein’ was ‘being especially 
encouraged by the government’s neglect 
of this troublesome subject’. In 1982, 
the Labour opposition blamed Sinn- 
Fein’s electoral successes on the Tories’ 
mishandling of the whole affair. Yet, 
when in power, the Labour Party 
showed, as Bell explained in his sum- 
ming up, that they were not prepared 
to abandon their commitment ‘to 
see all such matters as subservient 
to the interests of the British State’. 
Indeed, this is one of.the ideas to 
emerge from Geoff Bell’s study — 
the loyalty of the Labour Party to 
the interests of the British establish- 
ment, rather than to their class’s own 
interests. 


Ideology 

the weaknesses of Labour ideology 
are briefly evoked: ‘imperialism’ mis- 
understood as a perjorative description, 
used for ritualistic dennunciations of 
distant military adventures, rather than 
as a concept describing Britain’s rela- 
tionship with Ireland and other col- 
onies. One wonders in particular if 
the ‘hostile environment’ which Geoff 
Bell writes, prevented the expansion 
of the Troops Out Movement, would 
not simply be the ingrained chauvin- 
ism of the British working-class, and 
indeed, of most of the British Left. 
One would have liked Geoff Bell to 
elaborate a bit more on that question, 
as well as on some, more recent, con- 
cerning Labour Party thinking during 
the Rees/Mason years of 1974, as a 
simple ‘loss of nerve’. One could argue 
however that, at that point, the Lab- 
our Government had in fact abandoned 
its support for the power-sharing 
Executive, and had decided to replace 
it with a centralised civil and military 
management — which culminated under 
Roy Mason as the ‘carrot and stick’ 


_Jlicy: Leisure Centres to keep unruly 
young nationalists off the streets, 
and the H-Blocks to put them away 
more permanently. 


Block vote 

Geoff Bell also failed to point out 
the reactionary influence of Trade 
Union block vote in recent Labour 
Party conferences, on the rare occa- 
sions when British withdrawal was up 
for debate. However, the Labour 
Party’s analysis of Ireland’s national 
question as a hindrance to, and diver- 
sion from, class politics, is correctly 
emphasised. 
Bobby Sands’ death bed 

Labour MP Joan Maynard, addres- 
sing a Labour Party conference fringe 
meeting in 1981, had these hopeful 
words: “Bobby Sands’ death, and 
the votes he got, transformed the 
situation inside the Labour Party. 
As far as Irish unity went, it was mass 
conversions all round.’’ However, to 
Irish nationalists, Geoff Bell’s book 
will serve as an unhappy reminder, 
that Irish deaths and Irish votes never 
stopped this ‘troublesome subject’. 
They did not stop Labour MP Don 
Concannon from building the H-Blocks, 
and five years later, from standing at 
Bobby Sands’ death bed, in the same 
H-Blocks, to warn him that the British 
Labour Party did not support his de- 
mands. Irish nationalists have come to 
accept the tragic truth — tragic for 
the British working-class as it is tragic 
for them — that there are more Don 
Concannons than Joan Maynards in 
the British Labour Party. 
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Political Yearboo 


World View 1982 
Published by Pluto Press (£5.95) 


Reviewed by Nigel Politt 


This is a book with an impossible task. 
That is, how to compress an alternative 
‘world view’ into a 312-page paperback, 
avoiding at the same time ‘the myth 
of a reality divided into facts and 
values.’ But | was intrigued. Would 
this be the answer for somebody like 
me — moulded by school geography 
lessons, the ‘Daily Telegraph’ and BBC? 

The answer, unfortunately, was no. 
The book is an outline, and a partial 
one at that. Written almost entirely 
by men, it’s a non-stop mouthful 
of facts and figures. For analysis look 
to things of Great Significance. Leaders, 
dominant economic forces, global strat- 
egies. Left-wing it may be, different 
it is not. 

What the book does well, is to 
label the blank spaces on your map 
of the world. Who is fighting who, 
where, and since when. That the people 
of Luxembourg consume around 30 
times more energy per person than the 
people of Mauritius. Or that the Congo 


ETHNIC PROBLEMS OF TROPICAL AFRICA. CAN 


THEY BE SOLVED? 
Dr. R.N. Ismagilova 


a 


basin, ‘is entirely surrounded by plains 
of varying height.’ 

But it says little about living in a 
country — whether for example basic 
womens’ rights such as abortion and 
contraception exist. And in the place 
of cultural understanding — artistic 
or sociological — there are simply 
statistics on the number of TV sets. 
Worse than that, and unforgiveable 
in a socialist book, is the lack of any 
serious concern to demystify language 
and ideas. If you don’t know what 
OECD or ASEAN stand for, or what 
‘Manichean view’ or the ‘internation- 
alisation of capital’ mean, find a dic- 
tionary. This book assumes that you 
know. 

But there are gems — particularly 
in relation to the activities of the 
United States (the USSR _ is largely 
let off the hook). | had not realised, 
for example, that US pressure on 
European NATO countries to spend 
sO enormously on defence was partly 
a ploy to make those countries poorer 
economically and so put the US at 
an advantage. Or this neat perception 
from an essay about America’s new era: 

‘The new conqueror of the West 

is a god-fearing, innovative and 

entirely self-reliant entrepreneur who 
is generous with his friends and hard 


on the ‘communists’. Heaven wil 
recognise its own.’ 


The 1983 edition is due next January. 


Pluto Ab Press 


World View 1983 


nd Geopolitical Yearbook 


An Economic a 


If it relies less on the simple recitation 
of facts in an ‘objective’ style it could 
be a very useful, even subversive, book. 
And, please — a glossary. Revolution 
isn’t something you keep to yourself. 


give some analysis of his struggle against all forms of 


oppression and racial discrimination. 
Progress Pub. 261pp paper £1.95 


In this book Dr. Ismagilova reveals the social roots and 


essentiai nature of ethnic contradictions and antagonisms, 
discusses the principles for dealing with the national question 
set out in African government and party programmes, and 
looks at what has been put into practice. She also discusses 
the special nature of ethnic processes and national integra- 
tion in Africa, bringing out the close link between ethnic 
problems and programmes for economic and social reform. 
She tries to set out possible methods of dealing with ethnic 
problems in tropical Africa, in the light of her own con- 
siderable knowledge of Africa and ethnic minorities within 
the Soviet Union. Progress Pub. 302pp. cloth £3.50 


RACE AND PEOPLES Contemporary Ethnic and Racial 
Problems. 

Ed. by |. Grigulevich and S.Y. Kozlov 

Articles by leading Soviet ethnographers, anthropologists 
and historians. The theoretical and practical questions 
dealt with, include the historical development and function- 
ing of ethnic communities, ethnic processes in various parts 
of the world, relations between different nationalities, 
‘issues in race studies and the unmasking of racism and 
chauvenism. 

Progress Pub. 340pp cloth £2.95 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 
Stanislav Kondrashov 

The author was working at the TASS bureau in New York 
when the news came of the assassination of Martin Luther 
King. The event profoundly shocked him. He realised that 
Dr King’s story was too important and too complex for a 
mere newspaper article, so he wrote this book, a personal 
account, an attempt to show the greatness of Dr King and 


ECONOMICS OF RACISM USA Roots of Black Inequality 
Victar Perlo 

A penetrating Marxist study of racism in the realm of 
economics, which deals with problems central to the 
development of the USA in this period of deep economic 
and political crisis. Using US government statistics the 
author develops powerful polemics against the perpetra- 
tors and defenders of racism, and presents a peoples pro- 
gramme to eliminate it and to advance the true interests of 
black and white working men and women in the USA. 
IPNY 280pp paper £3.75 


LABOUR AND RACISM 
Annie Phizacklea & Robert Miles 


This important work proposes and develops a framework of 
analysis which goes beyond the somewhat deficient cate- 
gories of ‘race’ and ‘race relations’. Making use of their 
research in a declining area of north-west London with a 
high proportion of black workers, the authors explore key 
issues, including relations between working-class-and black- 
consciousness, racism, trade-unionism, options for political 
action and issues of importance for migrant women worker. 
R.K.P. 248pp paper £5.95 


All these books and many, many more are available from: 
CENTRAL BOOKS Retail and Mail Order Dept. 

37 Grays Inn Road, London WCI 8PS Tel: 01-242 6166 
(Open 9.30 — 5.30 Sat. 10 — 2. Mail Order customers, 
please add 15% p&p. Trade enquiries to : 14 The Leather- 
market, London SE1, 


Television and the Riots 
(Broadcasting Research Unit, 
British Film Institute, 1982: 
by H Tumber 


LS Pe TT OO TITTY 


Reviewed by Jeremy Hawthorn 
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One of the more irrelevant questions to 
be raised during Britain’s 1981 uprisings 
was whether television news reporting 
encouraged young people to have a go 
themselves, whether there was a ‘copycat 
element’ about the disturbances. 

This book answers that question in 
the negative, predictably, but the 
opinions are not only those of media 
people. Tumber also talked to the com- 
batants, both police and community, 
and some of their views are of wider 
interest than the merits of television. 

There was difficulty contacting ‘riot- 
ers’ but when he did their feelings were 
clear. The main enemy was police 
harassment: it was the journalists and 
politicians who arrived with their issues 
of housing and unemployment. They 
would not have come at all but for the 
street-fighting; all the day-to-day mal- 
treatment at other times goes unreported. 
The views of the oppressed go unrecorded 
because the press are not trusted: 
photographers are likewise suspected of 
supplying evidence to the police. 

Police reflections are mixed, presum- 
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ably determined by who was interviewed. 
Apparently police do not like involve- 
ment in ‘political’ discussions, though 
this does not stop them appearing. They 
also disliked reports of their revenge 
raid on Brixton’s Railton Road which 
emphasised only the extensive damage 
caused instead of the bombs they didn’t 
discover. 


One policeman suggests that a cause 
of black South London militancy was 
the New Cross Massacre, in which 13 
young black people in neighbouring 
Deptford died in a house fire. ‘They 
found for the first time they were able 
to organise 10,000 on a march... .they 
gained confidence that in sufficient 
numbers they could take the police on... 


police officers on the ground felt there 
was a truculence from that day’. 

And the camera crews themselves? 
BBC sent teams to Liverpool who had 
worked in Northern Ireland, but even 
these were. unprepared for their recep- 
tion. Because of the risk of identifica- 
tion, some lost their equipment. But all 
this did not prevent the usual compet- 
ition between editors to ‘get the best 
story’. Because the riots were so spon- 
taneous freelancers too had _ better 
opportunities than usual. 

‘Content analysis’ is the standard 
way of assessing television coverage. 
Tumber goes through this and quite 
how anyone can complain of prejudice 
against authority is beyond belief. The 
great majority of interviews were given 
to police and politicians and BBC did 
not even interview Labour Party speakers. 
‘Local residents’ in brief interviews 
were mostly white. Black ‘community 
leaders’ were included, but with these 
alone producers said there were dif- 
ficulties because of the different op- 
inions they held. 

The main themes identified were the 
new police riot equipment, the damage 
to property and looting of shops, all 
of which supported the authoritarian 
stand of the Government. The indepen- 
dent station even managed to conduct 
an opinion poll of the ‘reasons’ for the 
riots in which racial tension and policing 
together scored a mere 3%. In short, 
Tumber concludes, ‘the content analysis 
revealed television’s preoccupation with 
law and order as an answer to the pro- 
blem rather than as a possible cause.’ 

Yet still there were complaints. At 
a time when no one could find any 
organised group of ‘outside agitators’ a 
certain Mary Whitehouse! protested to 
both main stations that televising acts 
of violence encouraged the spread of 
rioting. The ‘copycat riot’ concept was 
born’ and with it came demands for 
either censorship or the vague call in the 
Scarman enquiry report for ‘balance in 
the coverage of disorder’. 

There never was any evidence at all 
for this accusation, yet senior television 
management were incapable of dis- 
missing it. Both BBC and independent 
editors admitted that there may have 
been a copycat effect and the charge 
was effectively proved. The gyrations, in 
fact closely resemble the top-level 
reactions in the British churches when 
Bernard Smith of Christian Affirmation 
Campaign fame claimed that WCC-sup- 
ported Race Today was responsible for 
Brixton rioting: again there was no 
evidence but the charge caused quite 
unnecessary panic. 

As this booklet shows, the White- 
house thesis lacks both direct and in- 
direct evidence. No one said they were 


encouraged by what they saw on TV 
news and analysis of that news shows 
how biassed that coverage was towards 
the establishment. Tumber instead ac- 
cepts the view that people hear about 
incidents on the grapevine, the network 
of friendships in street and classroom 
which has always been the most efficient 
means of communication. 

Tumber does not give his own view 
on the actual causes behind the riots 
though he at least records complaints of 
police harassment. Nor does he see that 
the Whitehouse claim was made just at a 
time when Government was desperate 
for an explanation and attempts to dis- 
cover political conspiracy were failing. 
Still, this book helps to demolish yet 
another lie and, who knows, it may even 
encourage less biassed reporting in the 
future. 


= 


. Mary Whitehouse is a tireless campaigner 
for conventional morality — usually sexual 
morality — who regularly speaks out 
against the supposed corruption of educa- 
tion and the mass media. 


UPRISING 

The Police The People and The 
Riots in Britain’s Cities. 

by Martin Kettle and Lucy Hodges 
Published by Pan Books (£2.25) 
CE rpg 9 V9 ET EE 


Reviewed by Paul Gilroy 


This is a shallow and opportunist book. 
Its authors, two leftist journalists 
(Times and Sunday Times) claim to 
have written a serious analysis of the 
Processes which culminated in the 
July 81 conflicts. There is nothing either 
very serious or very analytical about 
what they have produced: 

“In different eras and in different 

societies, different sorts of crowd 


Ci 
me THE POLICE, THE PEOPLE AND 


THE RIOTS IN BRITAIN’S CITIES 
Martin Kettle g Lucy 


Hodges 


have gathered for different reasons 
and have acted in different ways, 
with different degrees of organisa- 
tion.” 
This book does contain a history, but 
it is not the history of the working-class 
communities who rose up to defend 
themselves last summer. ‘Uprising’ offers 
a window on the labour left’s latest 
quest for policy solutions to the ‘race 
problem’. The history it reveals, begins 
the day that the flames of black protest 
touched the body of liberal sensibility. 
This is why Kettle and Hodges start 
their account of the riots arbitrarily 
with April 1980 in St Pauls, Bristol. 
It was there, in the ruins of the local 
bank burned by the rioters, that journa- 
lists who had never sensed any politics 
in the struggles of the black working- 
class, were forced to take that struggle 
seriously, even if they couldn’t under- 
stand it. Neither author is able to make 
sense of the distinctive organisational 
and cultural dimensions of black politics. 
Their bewilderment means that they fall 
back on the pathology/disorganisation/ 
disadvantage explanation of rioting which 
identifies black alienation as its source. 
Thus Hodges’ chapters confer an almost 
divine status on the writings of Ken 
Pryce. This is second only to the adula- 
tion she accords Lord Scarman, who, 
she writes, ‘established instant empathy 
with the black community particularly 
the rastafarians’. Kettle’s radical veneer 
should fool no one. His hero appears to 
be John Alderson, and he papers over 
the cracks in his own thinking by pre- 
tentiously invoking ‘England’s riotous 
history’ and the intellectual authority 
of George Rude and E.P. Thompson. 
The authors adapt the police view of 
black neighbourhoods as _ particularly 
rife with crime for the liberal palate. 
They present a view of criminal statis- 
tics which not only endorses the image 
of young blacks as ‘muggers’ but also 
plays along with the illusion that offi- 
cial crime rates reveal anything scientific 
at all. This is a retreat even from Scar- 
man, but it will go down well with the 
growing band of ‘realists’ in the labour 
party who wish to ‘take black crime 
seriously’ and face up to its ‘anti- 
social’ effects on the quality of life in 
the inner city. The fact that these 
arguments are also central to contem- 
porary racism is deemed regrettable but 
irrelevant, just as the crisis which makes 
them plausible evades consideration. 
The solution to police militarisation 
becomes nothing more than a touch on 
the rudder of police accountability. 
There is bound to be a plague of 
similar ‘riotology’ books in the coming 
months. Even the sociologists of race 
relations will find it hard to write 
250 pages of so little substance. 
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OUT IN FEBRUARY 1983 


Linton KwesiJohnson 


Linton’s early poetry with new illustrations by Errol Lloyd 
RT Publications 


Letters of 
Resistance 


The Colour Purple by Alice Walker 
Published by Harcourt Brace and 
Janovitzh (US). 


Reviewed by Jane Bryce 


Purple is the colour of fantasy, of desire, 
of the unattainable. When Celie buys 
her first ever new dress, she wants 
‘somethin purple, maybe little red in it 
too’. No, says her sister-in-law, ‘He won’t 
want to pay for red. Too happy lookin.’ 
She’s 15, the mother of two children 
by her stepfather, and she marries 
Mr. to save her sister Nettie from having 
to. The book takes the form of letters 
between the two sisters, written as an 
act of faith into the blue since Nettie’s 
are intercepted by Celie’s husband and 
Celie only discovers them years later. 
In this novel, Alice Walker has mixed 
some unusual elements to come up with 
a striking combination. The letter 
device, one of the most traditional of 
English novelistic forms, here becomes 
the means ot expression for an uneduca- 
ted Southern negro girl around the turn 
of the century; it’s also astroke of genius 
on Alice Walker’s part. Celie could not 
‘have written her story any other way 
than this, piecemeal, direct, oracular. 
Central to the novel is the power of 
women’s friendships, but this progres- 
ses from a desperate solidarity essential 
to survival to a transcendant love and 
sisterhood, both physical and spiritual. 
With Shug Avery, her husband’‘s mistress, 
Celie discovers passion for the first 
time, and realises that, ‘Take off they 
pants, and men look like frogs to me’. 
Again, through Nettie’s letters, she 
realises the power of faith to overcome 
distance and separation. The earlier 
letters are addressed out of Celie’s 
loneliness and isolation, ‘Dear God’. 
Halfway through the book, they become 
a dialogue between the sisters, in which 
Alice Walker sets two strands of black 
American history in contrast. Nettie has 
become a missionary and gone to 
Africa. Self-educated, her letters have 
the quaint formality of an Edwardian 
lady, invoking old-fashioned values of 
self-sacrifice and restraint. Yet this 
Roots-like return to Africa is never 
sentimentalised. The black American 
missionaries emerge disillusioned; the 
Africa ‘for which our mothers and 
fathers cried — and lived and died— to 
see again’, is ultimately not for them. 
African hostility and indifference belie 
the myth, and they return home, to 
Celie and the house she’s kept alive for 
them. 


Nan E. Park _. 


‘Alice Walker 


The 50 or so intervening years are a 
monument to the resilience and tena- 
city of Celie’s extended family. When a 
mother goes to prison, someone else 
takes over her children; partners change, 
flove is pursued, but the underlying 
loyalties remain, and jealousy is super- 
ceded by an acceptance of things as 
they are. Spiritual discovery, changing 
ideas of God and sexual love, humour 
born out of resistance, above all the 
importance of self-knowledge and a 
personal identity are the key elements 
of this book, less overtly political than 
‘Meridian’, but equally forceful in what 
it has to say about black history and the 
part women have played init. Mr..... 
says to Celie, ‘You black, you pore, 
you ugly, you a woman. Goddam, you 
nothing at all’. Celie’s reply, to all those 
forces conspiring to silence her, is also 
Alice Walker's: ‘But I’m here’. 


In a Sick State 


Kwaku by Roy A K Heath 
Published by Allison and Busby 
(£7.95) 


Reviewed by Eric Huntley 


Roy A K Heath established himself as a 
major writer of fiction in 1974 with his 
first novel ‘A Man Come Home’. Since 
then he has not looked back. He has 
now written a sixth novel entitled 
‘Kwaku: or the man who could not 
keep his mouth shut’. 

Set in Guyana, the novel is divided 
into three books. The first is situated 
mainly in village ‘C’. The reader gets 
a picture of what it is like for Kwaku 
serving a shoemaker’s apprenticeship 
(of indefinite duration), eking out a 


living made worse by the effects of a 
plague and damage done to the village’s 
drainage system which brings dire 
hardship to the farmers and other 
inhabitants. 

There is a shift from a rural environ- 
ment to an urban one in Book Two. 
Kwaku is forced to leave his home 
village, partly to seek work elsewhere 
because he is suspected of having 
sabotaged the drainage system. He 
does not seek his fortune abroad as 
so many others have done, he merely 
travels to the nearest town, New Am- 
sterdam. 

Kwaku’s first experience of town 
life is enough to frighten the boldest 
of men. But he perseveres because 
he cannot turn back. He eventually 


o finds work as a healer and herbalist 
2 and spends the next few years enjoy- 


ing financial security and social accep- 
tance of sorts. 

Plague, poverty and death stalk 
the land. Kwaku’s success as a healer 
and herbalist provides him with only 
a short respite for everything is temp- 
orary and uncertain. Everyone waits, 
wondering where calamity will strike 
next. 

The next book takes us back to 
village ‘C’. During Kwaku’s absence 
his wife, Miss Gwendoline, has gone 
blind and is unable to control the four 
children of the household. Faced with 
the deteriorating situation in his family 
life, Kwaku makes the mistake of 
returning to his village in the hope 
of setting up his practice as a healer. 

But from the start, such an idea 
is doomed to failure. Having left the 
village under a cloud of suspicion, he 
finds no one has faith in his ability 
as a healer or as anything else. He returns 
to the city taking his family with him; 
but disaster dogs his every step. He 
finds himself in competition with 
a rival faith healer. As his meagre 
savings disappear, baliffs come knock- 
ing at his door. Two of his children 
are given to others to care for, while 
his favourite daughter and wife casti- 
gate him for not being able to provide 
for his family. His other daughter 
runs off with a man. Kwaku’s life is 
in ruins. He and his wife are reduced 
to living in a hovel. His only escape 
is to spend time in a local rum shop, 
surrounded by whores, pimps and 
drunks. 

Republic day finds Kwaku in the 
rum shop with other revellers. His 
degeneration is now complete. Partly 
under the influence of liquor and 
partly because he is offered money, 
he performs a dance. Miss Gwendo- 
line has the last word. Sitting in her 
world of perpetual darkness, she is in 
tears at what has happened to their 
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life but still finds the strength to blurt 
out to her husband and the father of 
her eight children: “Is where you 
character now”. 

The author uses most of the first 
book to set the scene and acquaint 
us with the central character of the 
novel. The book begins with the fol- 
lowing words: “This is a story of 
Kwaku who was reduced to a state 
of idiocy by intelligent men but made 
a spontaneous recovery’’. Very seldom 
has an author declared his hand so 


early and it is clear for anyone to see 


what Roy is attempting. He takes 
a hard and deep look into what has 
been happening to the land of his 
birth in a critical and creative manner. 

He could not have chosen a better 
character for this purpose than Kwaku; 
for not only has he been reduced to 
idiocy by intelligent men (who run 
the country), but he adopts this mode 
of existence in order to survive. With 
Kwaku, Heath has created a character 
who, whilst having a local name and 
habitation also has a universal signifi- 
cance. For Kwaku is the living Anansi, 
hero of African myth and fable from 
time immemorial. No matter how 
many changes he goes through, the 
weight of the humiliations heaped upon 
him or the tightness of the corners he is 
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Longman ss 


squeezed into, Kwaku emerges to fight 
another day. 

The story spans 40 years. It opens 
with Kwaku’s schooldays in the 1930s 
and ends with a drinking spree osten- 
sibly to celebrate the country’s republic 
day. Never was there a worse 40 years 
for Kwaku and Guyana. Half of these 
years fall into the post independence 
period celebrated under the aegis 
of the Jagan and Burnham regimes. 

One gets the impression that the 
characters are being dragged down- 
hill by fate, almost as though they 
cannot control their own destinies. 

The atmosphere of the novel is 
doom laden, everything is uncertain and 
the stench of death is everywhere. 
Nowhere is this mood better expressed 
than in the scene where Kwaku is 
offered a bride. She is the daughter 
of the man who rescues Kwaku on 
the latter’s arrival in the big city. 
To his horror, Kwaku discovers that 
the prospective wife is but a stinking 
corpse which has been lying around 
the house for days. 

The disintegration of Kwaku and 
his family is a reflection of the society 
at large and what has been taking place 
during the post-independence period 
in Guyana. 

Over the years, Roy has won a reg- 


Simply the best in African and Caribbean literature. 
Ask your bookseller for details. 


Longman Group Ltd., Longman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex 


ular and growing body of readers. 
The appearance of “‘Kwaku” it is 
hoped, will add a new readership, 
anxious to grapple with that political 
dimension to fiction which relates 


to a situation with which they are 
fairly well acquainted. 


Sting in the Tale 


TRIP TRAP 
by Farrukh Dhondy 
Gollancz (£4.50) 


Reviewed by Marlene McLeary 


‘Trip Trap’ is a collection of eight short 
stories by Farrukh Dhondy (author of 
‘Come to Mecca’ and ‘Seige of Babylon’ 
among others). 


The stories in ‘Trip Trap’ are con- 
structed in such a way as to definitely 
trip and trap the reader with duplicity of 
meanings, twists and unexpected endings; 
and the lively colloquial style Dhondy 
uses in some of them infuses his stories 
with a generous amount of humour. The 
stories vary in content from the ultra- 
modern age of machines and computers 
in ‘Herald’, the book’s first short story 
where Herald is the name of a talkative 
story-telling machine; to ancient Eastern 
history in “Under Gemini’, the iast story 
in the book, in which the end of the 
tale has a rather challenging twist. The 
six other stories in between include 
‘The Bride’ about a young man called 
Tony who receives a mysterious visit 
from an Indian girl after her reported 
death; in ‘Homework’ the unusual 
beginning reads “The following story 


is for dictionary practice. . . the most 
difficult words in this story are under- 
lined’’, and indeed they are! 

There is ‘The Mandarin Exam’, a 
story within a story. ‘The Mandarin 
Exam’ story is told by a headmaster to 
a young pupil who (for a bet with a 
friend) ducked out of his school exam- 
inations. 

The story ‘Batty and Winifred’ is a 
funny school story about a ruffled 
English teacher Mr Batt and a young 


black girl called Winifred who sends him 
crude little ““sexpot’’ notes for a joke. 

‘The Fifth Gospel’ is a challenging 
story, challenging one’s knowledge of 
things biblical, as to the truth of the 
story, especially as Dhondy not only 
begins the story at Cambridge (the 
university the author had _ actually 
attended) but he also uses his own 
name: a device he utilizes in keeping 
with his intention to trip and to trap. 

In ‘Lost Soul’ a social worker is 
summoned to find out what is wrong 
with an Indian boy who is not behaving 
very “Indian”: no longer observing 
Indian traditions, no longer respectful 
to his parents, and even going as far as 
to have his hair cut in the style of the 
skinhead! 

The stories in ‘Trip Trap’ aim, in 
some instances, to make you laugh or 
to trip you up and prompt you to read 
it again to resolve the puzzle; in others, 
to show you what a “’sting in the ‘tale’ "’ 
really is! 


Dreadwalk 

by Dennis Scott £2.40 

The Theatrical into Theatre 
by Kole Omotoso £4.50 
Lucy’s Letters and Loving 
by James Berry £2.40 
World Without End 

by John Wickham £3.50 
Beautifullly written memoirs of the 
Caribbean 


Available from New Beacon Books, 76 
Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN, 
UK. Tel: 01-272 4889 
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Leslee Wills 
Testile print designer and painter. 
Framed original paintings for sale. 


Distinctive fabric designs with an 
African personality. 

Commission work; dance costumes 
and music groups a speciality. 


Interior decoration consultant: 
curtains, tablecloth, rugs etc. 
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Album of the Year 


MICHAEL SMITH 
Mi Cyaan Believe It 
ISLAND RECORDS 


Reviewed by Claudius Hilliman 
BE STS SPS SRE IES 


Early this year black communities up 
and down the country witnessed elec- 
tric performances by Michael Smith of 
his poetry which reflects the experience 
of present day Jamaica. His poetry con- 
centrates on, and evokes the corrup- 
tion and political violence of Jamaican 
society and the attempts by the working 
class to survive and confront it. The 
sharp edge of his poetry cuts through 
and lays bare the reality of urban life 
for the mass of the people. 

‘Mi Cyaan Believe It’, his debut 
album on Island records, contains 
poems that reflect his sensitivity and 
relationship to this surroundings. Smith’s 
dub-poetry not only uses the language 
of the people as a vehicle for his message, 
but also captures the tempo of their 
lives: bite on this from the poem ‘Mi 
Cyaan Believe It’: 

‘.. one lickle bwoy come blow im orn 
an mi look pan im wid scorn 

an mi realize ow me five bwoy pickney 
was a victim of de tricks 

dem call partisan pally-trix 

an mi ban mi belly 

an mi bawl 

Mi daughter bwoyfren name is sailor 

an im pass through de port like a ship 
more gran pickney fi feed 

but de whole a we in need 

what a night what a plight 

an we cyaan get a bite 

mi life is a stiff fight. . . 


Central to the dub verse is the use of 
the popular music of the society; the 
reggae beat the poetry employs acts as 
its driving force. Smith’s verse tells of a 
society in transition and it identifies the 
protagonists in that process: 


‘Mi feel it yuh si 

Fi si so much youth out deh 
Under such a helleva strain. . . 
Dem out deh 
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Nuff a dat cigarrett butt 

Out a luck a look fi wuk... 
But anytime yuh see de youth 
Dem stumble 

Don’t think them fall 

Watch out 

Dem a plan 

Fi mek yuh bawl. 


Smith’s poetry is rooted in an oral trad- 
ition; an early exponent in that trad- 
ition is the folklorist/storeyteller, Louise 
Bennett, whose labrish is a celebration 
of the language and the culture of the 
Jamaican working class and peasantry. 
The toasting of the sound systems 
DJs and the dub poetry of Smith, Muta- 
baruka, Oku Onuora and Linton Kwesi 
Johnson are a continuation and develop- 
ment of that oral tradition. 
Listen to the powerful and astound- 
ing ‘Trainer’: 


Yuh think a little things 

Mi.guh through trainer 

Mi use to live ina one 

Little yard 

Which part everybody 

Think dem better off than de other 
An de only thing mi could a do 

Fi mek dem know dat mi nah 

Skin up 

when de area fi erupt 

Is fe mek dem know dat mi is a man 
Dat will bun up harp and tear off 
House top because : 

| got some wicked toughts. . . 


‘Mi Cyaan Beleive It’, is not just an- 
other reggae album, it carries a state- 
ment of the rebelling forces whose con- 
sciousness is sharpened by oppressive 
power not only in Jamaica, but also 
England, Ireland or Trinidad. In this 
way it departs from the repetitiveness 
and vulgar commercialism that tends to 
affect black popular music. 

His lyricism at times has a savage irony. 
‘Roots is a poke in the eye for the 
culture vultures: 

‘Oders 

A wear 

Dashiki 

Sport Afro 


Long dress 
Locks head 
Smoke Illy 
Fi identify 
Wid dem 
Roots. . .’ 


Smith’s sharp rhythmic verses are sen- 
sitively matched by the musical pro- 
duction of Dennis Bovell and Linton 
Kwesi Johnson. The use of John Kpiaye 
guitar and the drums of Aswad’s Angus 
Gaye, joined with Bovell’s bass and 
percussion, compliment Smith’s voice 
and allows it to give its urgent message 
uncluttered. The arrangements of Steve 
Gregory’s flute and saxapohone on 
‘Trainer’ and ‘It a Come’ respectively, 
allows both poems space and add to 
their arresting quality. 

The poems present powerful imagery 
of a volitile situation which, when fired 
by Smith’s passion and delivery is bound 
fi mek us bawl. 


England’s manager, Bobby Robson in- 
vited six black players to join the England 
squad to play West Germany in October 
1982. The invitees were Cyrille Regis 
(West Bromwich Albion), Viv Anderson 
(Nottingham Forest), Mark Chamberlain 
(Stoke City), Ricky Hill (Luton), John 
Barnes and Luther Blissett (Watford). 

All sports writers are agreed that this 
was no cheap exercise in race relations. 
They freely admit that these young men 
possess exceptional gifts. 

Anderson has played for England in 
the past and his reliability as a full back 
is well Known. That long, loping and 
graceful stride which takes him into the 
penalty area of his opponents and then 
swiftly back to defence distinguishes 
him from the ordinary. In fact he was a 
major figure in Forest’s successes both 
in England and Europe in past seasons. 

Cyrille Regis has been knocking on 
the door for the past couple of seasons. 
He is an old-style, goal-hungry centre 
foward with close and deft ball control, 
rugged in approach, intelligent in posit- 
ioning and packing a powerful shot with 
either foot. He has scored 62 goals in 
league football in his 174 appearances 
for First Division club, West Bromwich 
Albion. In the 1981/82 season, he was 
the second highest goal scorer in the 
First Division with a personal tally of 
25 goals. 

The phenomenal successes of Luton 
and Watford in recent seasons owe much 
to the contributions of Hill, Blissett and 
Barnes. Watferd rose to the First Division 
from the Third in two seasons. Blissett’s 
personal tally was 22 goals during the 
last season making him Watford’s leading 
goal scorer. Barnes was not far away 
with 14 goals to his credit. Currently, 
Watford holds the second position in 
the First Division. These statistics do 
not reveal all. Barnes’ ball control is 
not outstripped by any other player 
in the Football League, and his ability 
to get to the by-line past opposing defen- 
ders and chip or lob the ball to incoming 


Blissett and Ros Jenkins has been the 
SS EE ET ES EH, 


Football Notes 


key to Watford’s success. 

Ricky Hill is a stylish mid-field player 
who gets into the box to put away a 
few. Again, Luton’s promotion to Divis- 
ion One owes a great deal to Hill’s ability 
in defence and his fine skill in splitting 
defences with cunning passes out of 
mid-field and defence. 

And finally, Mark Chamberlain. This 
is his first season in Division One spot- 
ted by Stoke City during his days in 


by Darcus Howe 


Fourth Division Port Vale. He is a classi- 
cal winger with a fine turn of speed and 
a capacity to demoralise opposing full 
backs with his dribbling ability and close 
ball control. 

Individual skill, artistry, style and 
grace are rare in English football where 
managers specialise in rigid defensive 
formations and a kick and run approach 
to the opponents’ goal. 

The question arises as to why these 


qualities reside largely within the black 
footballing fraternity. The commentators 
and critics would have us believe that 
the black footballer is endowed with a 
willowy frame which facilitates natural 
balance and innate speed. They tell us, 
also, that we have a natural rhythm, and 
one has to suppose here that these are 
either special gifts given to us by God 
who discriminates in favour of blacks 
or perhaps accidents of evolution from 
which we have benefited. 

It is not merely that | am in dis- 
agreement with these ideas. | hotly 
oppose them. The reason for the drama- 
tic impact of the black footballer on the 
English game cannot be explained away 
by references to unique, physical 
characteristics. 

Has British football not produced in 
its 100 year history fine attacking 
wingers, goal-hungry fowards, dynamic 
wing-halves and stylish full-backs? Of 
course it has. Stanley Mathews demora- 
lised opposing full-backs with his fine 
balance on the ball and he is not black. 
Nor is George Best whom most critics 
agree takes his place alongside the foot- 
balling geniuses of our time. 


| take the view that the dramatic 
‘ase of black footballers to the pinnacle 
of the game must be set against the crisis 
into which football in England has 
tumbled. Overall attendances have drop- 
ped from more than a million who 
watched football every weekend in the 
post-war period to less than half that 
figure in 1981/1982. Wolverhampton 
Wanderers was put into the hands of 
the Official Receiver and Bristol City, 
Hull City and Oxford United faced a 
similar fate at the end of last season. 
The Football League’s new system of 
three points for a win produced no 
significant improvements. The editor of 
the Rothman’s Football Year Book cites 
as the reason for falling gates, ‘’a type of 
football which has no obviously univer- 
sal appeal.’’He adds that: ““-Down and 
down go the soccer gates in Britain. The 
game is fast running into a cul-de-sac 
of decreasing receipts and increasing 
costs. . . attendances will improve when 
the standard of play goes up.” 

The way the game is played cannot 
be separated from the way people live 
from day to day. 

Working life today is dominated by 


the plan. So many articles must be pro- 
duced in such and such a time. Each 
worker’s task is clearly defined. Indivi- 
dual skill, creativity, adventure, style are 
gone. The plan is safe, it guarantees 
production. It is this discipline that has 
formed and shaped a whole generation 
of the working class, penetrating and 
corrupting, every area of political life. 
It would be a miracle if football were to 
escape. 

The black community is not so affect- 
ed, at least not yet. We have broken 
with our roots in our countries of 
origin without quite establishing a new 
way of life in Britain. We are between 
what we have left behind and a new 
tradition, and therefore all our capacities 
are mobilised for action. 

In such circumstances all is fluid, 
adventurous, spontaneous, creative. That 
for me explains the new approach to the 
game which black players represent. 

There is one danger to be guarded 
against: that the present crop of mana- 
gers, rather than seek to nurture these 
qualities, will ruin them by imposing the 
decaying and monotonous formations 
which bore us from Saturday to Saturday. 


Cricket Notes 


by CLR James 


C.L.R. James wrote the following 
notes shortly after the selection of 
the English team to tour Australia 
was published. Now that the Test 
matches have been played, the 
notes reveal a remarkable insight 
into the cricketing abilities of 
members of the team and what was 
required of the captain. 


Chairman [of the English selectors] 
Peter May says that the England 1982 
side was a “very good” side. | have 
enough confidence in May’s judgement 
to say that the side was a bad side, and 
leave it to the reader to include the 
word very or not. May’s judgement is 
notoriously steady and balanced. | dis- 
agree publicly with this eminent cricket- 
er because | believe the Chairman here 
is giving his side what it so badly needs— 
some confidence. 


bowling and the batting to win all three 
Tests [against England] by substantial 
margins. Their batting, in particular, 
was of a very high order. They were a 
powerful as well as a brilliant batting 
side, but | have never seen such splen- 
did players systematically get them- 
selves out by such unbalanced play. To 
this undisciplined play, add some un- 
pardonable umpiring and Pakistan is 
thereby deprived of a 3-match victory. 

Of the England team [to tour Aus- 
tralia] a heavy responsibility, in fact a 
burden, lies on Willis, the captain. First 
of all himself. Willis is still master of the 
fast bowler’s most dangerous ball — over 
a good length which jumps at the bats- 
man’s throat. But after 5 or 6 overs the 
television shows us a Willis who is now 
fighting fatigue. That means he is at his 
best for only 5 or 6 overs at a time. 
Willis has to watch that. 


On technical ability Pakistan had the What makes it more difficult is that 
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his other fast bowler, Cowans, is only 
21, which for a fast bowler is very, very 
young. Willis will have to nurse Cowans. 
He will be at his best about the third 
Test and should be nursed so as to finish 
strongly. Thus Willis has to nurse two 
fast bowlers. Botham, in 1982, was not 
a fast bowler, and it is this Australian 
tour which will probably place him 
definitively. Who is to get the new ball 
along with Willis, Botham or Cowans? 
More problems for the captain. 
Jackman also needs careful handling. 
He bowls very close to the wicket, so 
that when the ball drops on the off 
stump, it can quite easily be made to 
move towards the slips. But, from there, 
Jackman can drop on the off stump and 
make it turn back an inch or two. That 
and a steady length are valuable qualifi- 
cations. But he lacks that ferocity which 


distinguished Bedser and Maurice Tate. 
Variety, conscious variety, would streng- 
then him. He could deliver from the 
centre of the return crease. He could be 
switched from one end to the other, and 
at any rate bowling spells of 30 overs is 
county cricket, not Test cricket. 

And even in his batsmen Willis has 
trouble. On his trip to Australia and 
then on his trip to the West Indies, 
Gower showed himself to be the best 
player of fast bowling on the England 
side. Yet, in 1982, time and again he 
was baffled by Imran. Something is 
wrong there and Willis has to see to it, 
not only as one of his most important 
batsmen but as his vice-captain. 

And now for Botham. This remark- 
able cricketer is a law unto himself. 
When he fails he does not fail in one or 
two matches but he fails for a whole 


season. This Australian tour will not 
only teach us much about Botham, but 
will probably also teach Botham much 
about himself. 

And now about the umpiring. Nearly 
20 years ago | published the following 
in a book: 


Scarcely a tour but hits the head- 
lines for some grave breach of pro- 
priety on and off the cricket field. 
The strategy of Test matches is the 
strategy of stalking the prey: you 
come out in the open to attack only 
when the victim is wounded. No 
holds are barred. Captains encourage 
their bowlers to waste time. Bowlers 
throw and drag. Wickets are shame- 
lessly doctored. Series are lost or 
believed to be lost by doubtful 
decisions and immoral practices, and 
the victims nurse their wrath and 
return in kind. 


Things have not changed, but it is 
good to see widespread recognition that 
something is wrong. However, | wish to 
draw attention to one episode in 1982, 
in the last Test [against Pakistan] . 
Sikander was given out, caught to a 
stroke where his bat was practically a 
foot away from the ball. It seems now 
that everybody saw it, but at the time 
no word came from the television 
reporters. Did they not see it? Or having 
seen it did they maintain silence? In 
either case that was, let us be moderate, 
a mistake. 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Press, | 
have been asked by the management 
committee of Kamirithu Theatre Group 
and those responsible for the production 
of our new play, ‘Maitu Njugira’, to-ex- 
press the following observations regard- 
ing our efforts to obtain a government 
stage licence for the Kenya National 
Theatre. 

First | must express our extreme 
disappointment and even much anger at 
the grossly irresponsible manner which 
the authorities concerned chose to deal 
with our application for the licence, 
normally a quick routine administrative 
procedure, unnecessary in most coun- 
tries, but introduced in most British 
colonies as a method of vetting and 
censoring native cultural expression. 

Dutifully we applied for this licence 
in writing on 2 November, 1981 to 
the Nairobi Provincial Commissioner. 
We then followed this up with a remin- 
der on 12 November, 1981 we got a 
letter from the Nairobi Provincial 
Commissioner’s Officer asking us to do 
something that no other theatre group 
has ever been asked to do, that is, to go 
back to the District Commissioner, 
Kiambu, to ask for a recommendation, 
this on the pretext that the physical 
address of our Group was in Kiambu. 
Still we went ahead and on 23 Novem- 
ber, 1981 we wrote to the District Com- 
missioner, Kiambu, asking for a recom- 
mendation. We have never received a 
reply from the D.C. of Kiambu but 
throughout December 1981 and January 
1982 the chairman of our Group 
Mr Ngugi wa Mirii, kept running between 
Kiambu and Nairobi trying to get a reply 
and the result of our application. On 
3 February 1982 we wrote a second 
reminder to the Nairobi Provincial Com- 
missioner. On 16 February 1982, three 
days before the scheduled opening of 
our performances at the Kenya National 
Theatre, we wrote a third reminder, 
which we even copied to the Chief 
Secretary. 

To all these letters and reminders, 
the Government, through the Nairobi 
Provincial Commissioner, never respon- 
ded in writing. Instead the management 
of the Kenya National Theatre were 
given secret instructions not to allow 
f our group into the theatre either for the 
technical rehearsals starting on 15 
February or for the opening night of 
19 February. The police must have also 
been given instructions to harass us, for 
on 19 February, the police kept pat- 


group. 


rolling the grounds of the Kenya National 
Theatre where our Group sat singing, 
waiting for a last minute reply to our 
application for the stage licence. 

After 19th February, our Group 
resumed rehearsals at the Theatre Two 
of the University of Nairobi where we 
had been rehearsing. But once again on 
25 February, the University authorities 
were instructed by telephone not to 
allow us the use of their premises. | 
would like to make it clear that up to 
now the Government has not formally 
written to us about the fate of our 
application. 

By so doing, the government denied 
us one of the most elementary human 
and democratic rights: the right of every 
human community to cultural expres- 
sion. The administration’s handling of 
the matter showed total insensitivity to 
the sheer amount of labour, effort and 
money, put up by a village group over 
a three months’ period. By refusing us a 
licence, the adminstration denied Keny- 
ans the right to an entertainment of their 
choice. The fact that the rehearsals 
attracted over 10,000 people was an 
indication that they wanted the show. 
The play which drew heavily from the 
songs and dances of different Kenyan 
nationalities showed practical possibil- 
ities for the integration of Kenyan 
cultures. And as brilliantly directed by 
Waigwa Wachira and Kimani Gecau, 
the play suggested a whole new basis 
for Kenyan theatre. It now looks as if 
Kenyans; especially peasants, are not sup- 
posed to dance, sing and act out their 
history of struggle against colonial 
oppression. 

The play Maitu Njugoira,the draft 


Statement by Ngugi wa Thiong’o on the Kenyan Govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant a stage license to Kamirithu 
community educational and cultural centre theatre 


of which was written by myself and 
subsequently enriched by the cast, is 
what may be called a dramatized 
documentary on the forced labour and 
“‘Kipande” laws in the colonial Kenya 
of the twenties and thirties. It shows the 
attempts in one community to repluse 
these and other injustices and to survive 
as a unit despite tremendous official 
intrigue and brutality. It shows indirectly 
the genesis of some of our peoples’ sub- 
sequent political movement and the seeds 
of their defeats and partial triumphs. 

This play is unlike our earlier effort 
at communal drama, ‘Ngaahika Ndeenda’ 
whose staging was stopped without 
explanation by the Government in 
1977 after a highty accalimed brief run 


and whose basic theme. revolved around: 


present day Kenyan society. Understand- 
ably, the wealthy who control the 
government did not like the stark real- 
ities of their own social origins enacted 
on the stage by simple villagers. As a 
result, we were harassed, even some of 


us detained as you know. We did not 
apologise. We still believe in and stand 
by the content of that play. The spirit 
of the Centre (that is, Kamiriithu Com- 
munity Educational and Cultural Centre) 
was not killed or even impaired. 

‘Maitu Njugira’ by contrast addresses 


itself to the rulers of a previous, albeit 


related, era and it came to us as curious 
that the ghosts of the settler colonial 
regime of the thirties should in 1982 
come to haunt the same tiny circle of 
wealth that ‘Ngaahika Ndeenda’ so 
terrified. It now seems, despite con- 
stitutional safeguards, that any public 
examination of Kenya’s society, its his- 
tory or future cannot be done without 
raising the nervousness of the authori- 
ties. 

We consider this attitude undemocra- 
tic and extremely dangerous. It is our 
right to represent our art and culture 
from our own viewpoint so long as in 
the process no extant law is broken. We 
have sought to act strictly according to 
law and with complete legitimacy in 
all aspects of our work. We have follow- 
ed the unnecessarily difficult and frust- 
rating due process of registering our- 
selves, applying for permits and all the 
other now commonplace pre-requisites 
of self-expression in Kenya. We have 
been very patient. 


In return we have received official 
lies, ping-pong tactics from office to 
office, authority to authority, Ministry 
to Ministry, never so much as a word of 
hard decisions, only indirect instructions 
as for example the administration’s last 
minute letter to the National Theatre 
not to permit us entry on 15 February 
1982. There has been no courage to 
address decisively or conclusively to our 
countless communications over a period 
of three months. Instead only monumen- 
tal indecision and a farrago of verbal 
excuses to frustrate us. 

The manner in which the refusal of 
permission to stage the play was carried 
out reveals a very serious element in 
Kenya today. The fact that the govern- 
ment conducted their instructions ver- 
bally or by telephone without ever 
writing to us directly so that no writ- 
ten record exists reinforces a danger- 
ous trend. Thus acts are carried out 
without any officials being held accoun- 
table. Under such an atmosphere, 
anything can be done to any Kenyan 
or group of Kenyans by officials with- 
out written documentation or account- 
ability. 

This is not just simple irresponsibility 
and heavy-handed use of authority. The 
government seems mortally terrified of 
peasants organising themselves on their 
terms and their own initiative. 

We wish to denounce in the strongest 
possible terms the government's increas- 
ing intolerence and repression of the 
Kenyan people’s cultural initiatives. 
Secondly we now question fundamen- 
tally the seriousness of the government’s 
commitment to Kenyan culture. If, as 
we are told, the economy has slowed 
down for “external factors’’ of reces- 
sion, inflation and petroleum prices, we 
ask is Kenyan culture to slow down or 
stagnate for the same reasons? If we had 
chosen to do often mindless and always 
irrelevant pieces as the foreign groups 
we probably might not have met with 
such official hostility. Foreign theatre 
can freely thrive on Kenyan soil. But 
there is no room for Kenyan theatre on 
Kenyan soil. During the Emergency, the 
British colonial regime introduced severe 
censorship of Kenyan theatre particu- 
larly in detention camps like Athi 
River and employed African rehabilita- 
tion officers to do their dirty work. 
The similar tactics are being used in 
Kenya today! We now call for an end of 
censorship of Kenyan people’s cultural 
expression. 

Finally, as you are now -aware, we 
had secured independently a fully 
sponsored invitation to Zimbabwe to 
perform during the month of April as 
part of their rural cultural project. The 
invitation of the Zimbabwean Ministry 


of Education and Culture dated 2 


December, 1981 and which we accep- 
ted on 21 December 1981, was a trem- 
endous boost to our morale and was an 
important recognition of the contribu- 
tion of the Kamiriithu Community 
Educational and Cultural Centre to rural 
community based theatre and was very 
much in the spirit of intra-African cul- 
tural exchange. In our letter of accep- 
tance, we asked our prospective hosts 
to formalise this invitation, if only for 
single protocol, through the relevant 
authorities in the Kenya Government. 
We believe this they did in writing. We 
too have written to the government 
through the Ministry of Culture about 
the visit but we have had no reply. 
We now fear that the same forces 
which worked against our getting a 
stage licence to perform Maitu Njugira 
at the Kenya National Theatre will now 
work to prevent the visit of our Group 
to Zimbabwe during April. 
Thank you. 


Presented by: 

Ngugi wa Thiong’o 

for: Kamiriithu Community Education 

and Cultural Centre Theatre Group. 
March 10, 1982. 

PS; 

1. On Thursday 11 March, the govern- 
ment through the Provincial Com- 
missioner for Central Province, Mr 
Musila, de-registered Kamiriithu 
Community Educational and Cultural 
Centre. All theatre activities in the 
village were stopped. 

2. On Friday 12 March, the District 
Officer for Limuru led three truck- 
loads of heavily armed police and 
demolished Kamiriithu people’s Open 
Air Theatre. 

3. We were unable to go to Zimbabwe. 
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